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J. M. BARRIE.* 


By Dion Clayton CALTHROP. 


KNOCKED at the door of Peter Pan’s chapter 

and Peter Pan said, “ Fly in,”’ so I flew in and 

asked for Sir James Barrie. ‘‘ He’s just flown out,” 
said Peter, “‘ but he may be back any minute.” 

The Darlings live in Bloomsbury, “ but,” says the 
author, ‘‘ you may dump it down anywhere you like.” 
I well remember when it was dumped down at the 
Duke of York’s Theatre, and the excitement of the 
first night in what became, and still is, an enchanted 
nursery. I have always thought the Darlings’ house 
was in Kensington, in fact I was almost certain I knew 
exactly where the house was, but that doesn’t matter. 

At first I had a dread of reading “ Peter Pan”’ in 
what is foolishly known as “ cold 
print’; I thought much as I think 
about butterflies in a glass case 
instead of flying about, but Sir James 
has put the matter quite straight—the 
butterfly part is in the stage direc- 
tions, and no one can be disappointed. 
“Then the window is blown open, 
probably by the smallest and there- 
fore most mischievous star, and Peter 
Pan flies into the room.” For how 
many thousands of people has Peter 
flown into the room of their hearts ? 
Peter is a symbol of courage, swagger 
and unutterable loneliness. He is 
to me one of the most isolated of 
literary creations, yet at the same 
time he can be gay, as gay as 
immortals are allowed to be. He is 
always somewhere about, but over- 
grown-up people cannot hear his 
pipes; they have lost their sprig of 
moly and they cannot understand. 

I knock at the next door, which is 
in Quality Street, and ask for Sir 
James,-and the Miss Throssals, Susan 
and Pheebe, tell me he has just gone 
out but that he may be back any 
minute. This house smells of lavender, 
musk and cleanness. Quite a different 
Barrie has passed through here with 
his elfin tread. I think he must 
have been chatting to Miss Mitford 
or been for a week to Bath, or bought 
a piece of old Chelsea; anyhow I 
turned over the pages and arrived in 


* “The Plays of J. M. Barrie.” In 
one vol. Cloth, 21s.; Leather, 30s. 
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Sir J. M. Barrie. 


Mayfair, and here I meet the Admirable Crichton. I know 
this play well. I have a feeling that Sir James is happier 
on an island. There is always invention on an island. 
An island plays the dickens with grown folk; there is 
always make-believe ; indeed I wonder if we don’t all 
live on islands with just a few books and a skin or so, 
with a bow and quiverful of arrows hanging in the most 
natural way in the hall. 

“‘Crichton”’ is very nearly a problem play; it has 
moments of real blood. I somehow wish it had ended 
differently, but perhaps the author was right ; we must 
come back to stern facts, to a certain humdrum and 
browse where we are tethered. The play is a dream 
many of us have had of escape from 
convention. We get it when the 
days are dark and money is scarce, 
when we are out of love with the 
world and it would seem to be so 
ripping to go about with bare feet 
and catch the fish for lunch, with a 
cloudless blue sky overhead and the 
whisper of the sea on a golden beach. 
Sir James is a born islander ; he has 
the courage and the sadness of a 
castaway. At the end of “ Crichton” 
Lady Mary says to him: “ Tell me 
one thing: you have not lost your 
courage?” And he replies: ‘ No, 
my lady.” But we know definitely 
that he is a lonely man, rather 
Napoleonic, with the shadow of a 
crown on his forehead and the 
weight of the purple on his shoulders. 
\ Igo on to the next house. 

. I cannot judge this play; it is 
: overshadowed by the memory of 


_ Ellen Terry. Now we are in Scot- 
~ land. Sir James has taken to his 
native heath and has taken charm 
as his subject. It takes a great 
skill does the putting of charm on 
to paper, but here it is under our 
noses and, my goodness me, it was 
well acted. I think I have seen all 
Sir James’s plays from ‘ Walker, 
London ”’ and ‘‘ The Wedding Guest,” 
which are not printed in this volume, 
and it always seems to me that he 
has always got some magic dust to 
ij throw in one’s eyes; impossibilities 
- become real. I am now in the next 
house in the Barrie street, and this 
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time I am in a 
studio ; and in 
the preface to 
this play, which 
is called “A 
Kiss for Cin- 
derella,”” the 
author says: 
“We too should 
have become a 
painter had it 
not been that 
we always lost 
our paint-box.”’ 
I don’t quite 
agree. This 
play comes 
bang out of a 
paint - box, in 
fact it goes mad 
out of the 
paint-box, and 
uses all the most brilliant colours, including gold and 
silver, and it says to us again: ‘“‘ Now let’s pretend.”’ 

Quite a number of people don’t like a fairyfied police- 
man, but those people I believe are insured against 
fairies and all kinds of disquieting imaginations ; they 
bow to the God of Fact ; they never realise that if the 
world always said, “‘ But that’s impossible,’’ no feat of 
science or art could ever have happened. In this play 
Sir James juggles with the Venus of Milo, a bobby, a 
woebegone child, an artist, Life from the view of a 
kaleidoscope, bottled rainbows. In fact he takes 
liberties. He very often takes liberties. He uses 
gnomes and fey people ; 
he takes a joke out of the 
“ Agony Column.” 

I never knew a writer who 
so put all sorts of things 
by for a rainy day except 
an umbrella. The police- 
man in this play says: “ Of 
course this is an out-of-the- 
way street for a Godmother 
to find.” In a queer way 
of thinking I believe me Sir 
James lives in that “ out- 
of-the-way street,’ where 
he finds gold in queer 
places—under hearthstones, 
down the hole in your 
pocket, in the split dreams 
children have and won't 
tell about, dreams in which 
elephants talk about pocket- 
handkerchiefs, or candles 
where they go when they 
go out. 

Every now and again 
this man throws the world 
up to see if it will bounce, 
and for him it does most 
surely bounce. Every now 
and again it bounces 


Portrait by Marcus Adams. 


Miss Mary 
Casson 


(daughter of Sybil Thorndike), the new Wendy 
in “ Peter Pan.” 


Photo by Alfred 
Ellis & Walery. 


Ellen Terry and A. E. Matthews 
as Alice 
“Alice Sit-by-the-Fire.” 


a little bit 
too far. His 
writing strains 
the imagina- 
tion, or shall 
I say, the 
unshed tears 
of people who 
are cautious of 
their second 
nature. Weep- 
ing in public 
may be good 
for Homer’s 
heroes, but it 
is bad manners 
in the Under- 
ground. 

The benevol- 
ent sneers of a 
few have given 
us masterpieces; quite without knowing it, they are 
the groins in architecture. 

The complement to Life is Death. Bunyan knew that, 
just as he knew that the only place a human being ever 


Miss Jean 
Forbes Robertson, 


the new “ Peter Pan.” 


Portrait by 
Mabel Robey. 


‘arrived at was ‘‘ HoME.”’ 


I walk on to the next play, “‘ Dear Brutus.” I saw 
in “ Dear Brutus’ one of the most poignant pieces of 
acting I have ever seen, and I wish that Sir James 
had given us a little kind word about the people 
who have acted for him and us. I feel that it 
is a little selfish of an artist to be forgetful of 
his colour-men, not only in this case but in others. 
They do not grow on every tree. 

And now we come down 
Barrie Street and come to 
another island. This time 
the play is called ‘‘ Mary 
Rose.” How that play 
haunts me ; it is just round 
the corner all the time. 
One can’t quite describe the 
sensations one got from it 
to anyone, and not entirely 
to oneself. It was utterly 
unreal and utterly heart- 
breaking. It is full of will- 
o’-the-wispness, a shadow. 
It is one of the most illusive 
plays ever put on in a 
theatre. Simon says in the 
play that birds come to 
the island to listen to the 
silence, ‘‘ a silence that is as 
still as an empty church.” 

We come to “ Pantaloon”’ 
now, and the author gives 
us the just word: “In the 
far back days, when the 
world was so young that 
pieces of the original egg- 
shell still adhered to it.” 
But we must go on; the 


houses are getting smaller 
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now. First we are in Park Lane for 
“Half an Hour,’’ then we are in 
Chelsea with ‘“‘ Seven Women,” and 
lastly we come to that tantalising 
piece of work called “ Shall We Join 
the Ladies ? ”’ 

If in summing up, and thereby 
directing the jury, we find an under- 
current of melancholy, we find also an 
undercurrent of quaint wit, that 
nevertheless does not send the author 
out of Court without a stain on his 
character and, curiously enough, is 
more of a perfume than a stain, a 


perfume of remembered gardens, oat 7 


little man with deep-set, rather sad 
eyes, passing along, gazing at the 
houses he has built, perhaps hoping 
to meet Peter Pan round the corner, 
or possibly for Clown to give a post- 
man’s cheerful knock, or Rosalind’to 
peer between the curtains. It is the 
way of authors, and particularly of 
playwrights, to live alongside their 
ghosts, but the public can read be- 
tween the covers of this book such 
»| things as dreams are made of, and can 
\ think of a man who has endeared him- 
self to the English speaking world and 
yet has remained an unpublic man 


gardens to which so many of us have 
lost the key. A slight mist rolls down 
Barrie Street, and it strikes us that the 
people in the street would be more kindly if they showed 
more light behind their blinds. We catch sight of a 


Photo by Rita Martin. 


who played as Mary Rose. 


except on a few occasions, a Scot 
who came to London and did indeed 
find the streets paved with gold, who 
scooped up some of that gold and gave it to the poor 
in imagination. My best respects, sir. 


Miss Fay 
Compton, 


A BOOK ABOUT BARRIE. 


By St. Apcock. 


FTER Mr. Harvey Darton had started to write his 
book on “ J. M. Barrie,”’ for the ‘‘ Writers of 

the Day” series,* Mr. Thomas Moult’s “ Barrie: A 
Critical Estimate "’ (Jonathan Cape) made its appear- 


* “ J. M. Barrie.” By F. J. Harvey Darton. ‘‘ Writers of the 
Day” Series. 2s. (Nisbet.) 


Photo by Alfred Ellis & Walery. 


ance; and, says Mr. Darton in a prefatory note, “I 


‘deemed it fair not to read it until I had carried out 


my own plan, for fear of unconscious plagiarism or 
reception of ideas. . . . I finished my own book before 
opening his. Our aims and our methods are different, 
but I find that, apart from some inevitable coincidences 


The arrival of Peter Pan. 
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of fact and of quotation, we do accidentally agree 
curiously in certain views which might have been 
expected to be divergent.” 

These two books about Barrie have appeared within 
the last few months, and I hear of a third, by Mr. 
J. A. Hammerton, which Messrs. Sampson Low have 
in preparation for this spring. There have been others, 
and there would have been many more, but for a reason 
which is indicated in Mr. H. M. Walbrook’s “ J. M. 
Barrie and the Theatre’’ (F. V. White). ‘‘ No other 
dramatist has given so much delight to so many 
people,’ writes Mr. Walbrook, “ and at the same time 
lived so apart from public life. The newspaper ‘ inter- 
viewer ’ has long regarded him as morbidly elusive, nor 
has the most determined roar of ‘ Author!’ yet suc- 
ceeded in drawing him into the glare of the footlights. 
. . . Of self-advertisement, of self-glorification, he has 
never shown the smallest sign.’’ Few things are more 
difficul than to persuade him to appear on a platform, 
or to speak anywhere before a large audience of strangers, 
yet on the few occasions when he has been lured into 
doing this, as Mr. Walbrook notes, “‘ he has probably 
never made 
a public 


speech which YN Wa 
has not been 
‘the speech MASS NY 
of the even- 
ing.’ ” 
However 


hy! 

retiring an On 
author may 
be, he cannot SS \ 
possibly keep AN 
himself out of 
his books; 
the public 
gets to know 
him through 
these, and 
sometimes 
admires his 
work, reads it 
with great 
enjoyment, 
buysitinlarge 
quantities, 
but does not 
particularly 
want to know 
any more 
about him. 
Whether it 
wants to 
know more 
about him or 
not does not 
in the least 
depend upon 
whether he 
reticently 
avoids the 
public eye, or 
whether he 


One of the paths that have made themselves, 


From “ Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens,” by J. M 


. Barrie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


makes friendly advances into it and genially courts the 
popularity that would have come to him anyhow, but 
on the extent to which the personality revealed in his 
work appeals not only to his readers’ admiration but 
to their affection. 

Dickens was by far the best loved author of his day, 
but he had no reticences ; he was boisterously sociable, 
avid of popularity, took delight in making public 
appearances and in being so well known by sight that 
when he walked through the streets people pointed him 
out to one another, as Sala has told us, or ran to over- 
take him and catch a glimpse of his face. We can 
understand that ; many of us wish we could have had 
a chance to do the same; for thousands still feel that 
intense personal love of the man though they never 
saw him and know him only through his books. To 
no author of our day has this warmth of personal regard 
been given in larger measure by his readers than to Sir 
James Barrie, yet he is probably less known by sight 
to the world in general than are any of his famous 
contemporaries. He can walk along the crowded 
Strand without being recognised; you may come 

upon him 

now and then 
going to or 
coming from 
his home in 
the Adelphi, 
nothing eccen- 
tric in his 
appearance to 
attract atten- 
tion, an in- 
conspicuous 
figure moving 
leisurely 
through the 
_ crowd with his 
hands behind 
his back, as 
unnoticed al- 
most as if he 
had made use 
of the well- 
known faery 
recipe and by 
carrying 
fern-seed 
were able 
to walk in- 
visible, 
There is 
less biography 
in Mr. Dar- 
ton’s book 
than in Mr. 
Moult’s, and 
it is not so 
ample in 
¢ 
Barrie’s own 
stories and 
novels have 
indeed to 
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some extent forestalled the biographer ; and you may 
find, under thin disguises, tales of his boyhood, of his 
beginnings as a journalist at Nottingham, of those 
free-lance days in London that soon carried him to suc- 
cess, told poignantly, whimsically, with touches of senti- 
ment and wry irony, in ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy,” in “A 
Window in Thrums,” “When a Man’s Single,’ ‘“‘ My 
Lady Nicotine,” “ Sentimental Tommy,” ‘‘ Tommy and 
Grizel,”’” and in pas- 
sages of that unfor- 


that laughter no less than tears was the outcome of 
emotion, and that if a man could not cry in the theatre 
without loss of dignity, neither without loss of dignity 
could he laugh there; but he would have none of it. 
He was, I am satisfied, irritated because he had been 
forced to exhibit publicly a tenderness in himself that 
he despised in his neighbours, and ever since, when I 
have heard dramatic critics speaking with exasperation 

about Barrie’s senti- 


gettable Rectorial 
address of his on 
Courage.” 

Opening with a de- 
lightful little sketch 
of Sir James Barrie, 
in these later years, 
watching a cricket 
match at Lord’s, Mr. 
Darton supplements 
what may be gathered 
from those stories and 
tales with as much 
further biographical 
detail as is necessary, 
and then gives himself 
to a consideration of 
the plays Barrie has 
written since he ceased 
to write novels. There 
are some critics who I 
fancy should never 
attempt to sit in 
judgment on Barrie ; 
these are they who go 
about praising him 
but protesting too 
much that he is fre- 
quently too senti- 
mental. They have 
suppressed this quality 


[ ment, I have had my 
| suspicions of them. 

One thing that gives 
/ me confidence in Mr. 
_ Darton as a critic is 
' that, in this matter, he 
is uncompromisingly 
sound. Writing of 
“* The Little Minister,”’ 
he says the description 
of the storm and of 
the rescue of Gavin 
and Lord Rintoul are 
magnificent ; ‘‘ mag- 
nificent also in its 
homely tenderness and 
restraint is the pre- 
vented removal of old 
Nanny to the poor- 
house.” Having 
quoted part of the 
dialogue between old 
Nanny and the doctor, 
very characteristic of 
Barrie’s instinctive, 
elusive poignancies, he 
adds: “If that be 
| the false sentiment 
for which the Kailyard 
is blamed, I am in 
favour of such in- 
sincerities.”” And I am 


in themselves and {L 
cannot realise that 


bound to say,so am I. 


it is perfectly natural 
not only in the kind of 
people he puts on the stage, but in all manner of people 
who, when occasion arises, give unrestrained expression 
to it. Anyhow there is a deep vein of sentiment in every 
humorist ; you can have no humour without senti- 
ment ; the two go together, are so inseparable and 
intermingled that you cannot always tell one from the 
other. I remember going with a sophisticated dramatic 
critic to see “Mary Rose,” and once or twice during 
the performance, when the audience was profoundly 
moved by the pathos of that beautifully mystical story, 
I glanced covertly aside and noticed that his mouth 
was twitching oddly, that he frowned and jabbed a 
finger tetchily across his eye, as if dust had got into 
it. After we came out, he was warmly eulogistic up 
to a point, and then complained that now and then the 
sentiment was overdone, that it was absurd the way 
some people even in the stalls were weeping openly ; 
he evidently felt there was an impropriety in such a 
public display of sympathy. I tried to persuade him 


From “ Peter and Wendy,” by J. M. Barrie. _ Illustrated by F. D. Bedford 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


In characters that 
differ from our own, in 
circumstances we have 
never experienced, what seem to us extravagances of 
sentiment are merely natural and ordinary, and we are 
sometimes misled into censuring the artist for what we 
should really put down to the deficiencies of our own 
knowledge or imagination. 

The five plays to which Mr. Darton pays most atten- 
tion are ‘‘ Quality Street,” “‘ The Admirable Crichton,” 
“Peter Pan,” ‘‘ Dear Brutus,” “Mary Rose”; and 
of these, I’gather, he ranks highest the two last. He 
hesitates a little curiously over “The Admirable 
Crichton,” says it was an experiment, and “ for those 
who saw its first run it succeeded. For those who, 
having seen the first run, witnessed the revival some 
years later, the success was doubtful; but it comes 
back with the printed text and the conversational 
stage directions. The play is a conquest, not an ex- 
periment.” 

Then, having paid a glowing tribute to those 
who acted in the first production and spoken of 
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the wonderful effect 
it had on the 
audience, he says : 


‘““There had been 
nothing like this 
before ; in their time 
no such finished act- 
ing, no such perfect 
stagecraft; and in 
no time so fine a 
piece of ironic 
romance, of romantic 
truth. Yet the last 
Act, with its rippling 
comedy, was never an 
anti-climax, and when 
Crichton says that he 
and Tweeny are going 
to take a little pub 
in the Harrow Road, 
at the sign of ‘ The 
Case is Altered,’ the 
laughter, once more, 
was something like 
the sound of a pain 
in the heart. This 
great play achieved 
three things. It 
brought fresh 


air, the wind of healthy fantasy, into the artificial 
But the fantasy had ideas behind 
it. It was not compact of pretty bubbles nor charged 
with majestic sonorities—it was life in gay robes that lit 
up the souls of those who wore them. 
second place, that Barrie the workman had it in him 
to produce a flawless work of art ; for in ‘ Crichton ’ there 


scenery of the stage. 


is not one loose end, 
not one unnecessary 
word, not one facetious 
triviality.”’ 


There are always 
ideas behind Barrie’s 
fantasy. Ad- 
mirable Crichton” 
came a year ahead of 
“Peter Pan,” and 
having traced the 
genesis of Peter in 
certain of Barrie’s 
books, and touched on 
divers of its fantastic 
details, Mr. Darton 
tersely and admirably 
summarises its signifi- 
cance: “It was not 
details like these 
which lifted the play 
above the plane -of 
inspired exuberance, 
high though that 
level is. It was other 
qualities, new to the 
stage, which hitherto 
Barrie alone has 
shown. One is the 
capacity for sheer 
simplicity. Barrie 
tells you more by 
what he leaves out 


Someone outside has been 


whistling for Tweenie. 


From “ The Admirable Crichton,” by J. M. Barrie. 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


It proved, in the 


They were swept away on the 
arms of the impatient Captain. 


From “ Quality Street,” by J. M. Barrie. 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Rose.”’ 


Illustrated by Hugh Thomson 


” 


than by what he 
says, as in the re- 
ticent wistfulness, 
the sad, almost 
silent grace,'of Mrs. 
Darling’s mother- 
love and Peter’s in- 
effectual flutterings 
against the shut 
window. Another 
is the translation of 
happy visions into a 
spiritual truth which 
is almost fact.’’ But 
that in some the 
spirit of youth 
never wanes, that 
the boy, in some, 
never does grow up 
is simply a fact, 
and not almost a 
fact. 

I am stealing too 
much from Mr. 
Darton, and shall 


leave you to go to his book for a discriminatingly 
appreciative chapter on “ Dear Brutus” and “‘ Mary 
He ranks “‘ Mary Rose 
suggestiveness’’ than the other, and considers that 
“both are higher work than any done by any living 
dramatist in an attempt to touch, to put clothes of 


as “even higher in 


silk and wool and 
linen upon the in- 
tangible.” I could 
wish that Mr. Darton 
had devoted a little 
more space to ‘‘ What 
Every Woman 
Knows,” and to two 
or three of the minor 
plays, and I dissent 
from some of his 
opinions, but smother 
my dissensions with- 
out a pang in order 
to find room for his 
final estimates of 
Barrie, for I think 
they are right, and 
could scarcely have 
been more finely said. 
He concludes his 
criticism of “Dear 
Brutus”’ and ‘“ Mary 
Rose ”’ with : 


‘““So far have we 
come: all the way 
from a window in 
Thrums to a mid- 
summer night’s dream 
and the lonely edge 
of the Ocean of the lost 
Atlantis. There is noth- 
ing quite like such 1 
progress in modern 
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English letters, nor indeed in 
our literature at all. In these 
last two plays—whether or not 
he yet adds to them or even 
enters new worlds at which we 
cannot guess—Barrie has 
reached a measure of full 
stature. Perhaps he has really 
grown up. But there is some- 
thing of the earliest Barrie 
whose dreams first came to him 
in a little Scottish village in 
all he has written, even when 
he is peering between the 
interstices of the stars. . . . He 
is sure of life, as books go. He 


has touched our ordinary - 


humanity too firmly to leave 
no impress. He began as 
eminent in a ‘fashion’ of the 
moment with rivals, imitators, 
parodists. You cannot imitate 
or parody ‘ Dear Brutus,’ nor 
invent a new Peter Pan. You 
cannot even improve on the 
technique of ‘The Admirable 
Crichton.’ Nor can you, except 
by his own gifts which you 
cannot possess, be so honestly 
loved as he—this hidden, 
impersonal writer whose sombre, 


humorous eyes seem always to be looking into your soul, 
laughing at’ you and with you, presuading you of any 


absurdity, any sorrow.” 


Barrie is consistently impersonal in his plays, and it 
is to these only that Mr. Darton is here referring; yet 


Photo by Ellis & Walery. 


Portrait by Lizzie Caswall Smith. 


Sir James Barrie. 


even his plays are, in a sense, 
about himself, for they are 
intensely -alive with his 
unmistakable personality. 

To “The Little Minister,” 
which he describes as “ the 
greatest work of the pure 
Kailyard School,” Mr. Darton 
gives full and careful con- 
sideration, both as novel and 
as play; he ranks “ Senti- 


mental Tommy ”’and “Tommy 


and Grizl” as “easily 
Barrie’s best pieces of fiction.” 
In his introduction to Charles 
Frohman’s biography Sir James 
has told himself that 
l‘rohman “ wanted me to bea 
playwright and I wanted to 
be a novelist. All those [six- 
teen] years I fought him on 
that. Healways won.” And 
since ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy’ and 
those other books remain to 
us, the fruits of that victory 
leave us nothing to regret. 


I have quoted Mr. Darton freely, and if I had not been 
hampered with a conscience should have quoted more, 


for he has written a very interesting study, and one 


Scene from ** What Every Woman Knows.”’ 


that should be widely welcome as a concise introduction 
alike to Sir James Barrie and to his work. 


John Shand, the railway porter, breaking nightly into the house of the Wylies to study in their library, is surprised by Alick Wylie, his daughter Maggie, 


and his two sons, and mistaken for a burglar. 
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THE TRAGIC COMEDIANS.®* 


By Puitip GUEDALLA. 


HE Paris embassy is the stage-box of Europe ; and is truth; and the truth about an_ intrinsically 


when the scene surveyed from it was the Second 
Empire, the dramatic simile is quite irresistible. For 
that strange interlude—faintly comic in its antecedents 
and deeply tragic in its ending—was nothing if not 
theatrical. It has all the air of a stage play—an 
admirably constructed play, built by a master with an 
Aristotelian sense of the unities, and played by a 
company of rare accomplishment. The chief actor, for 
whose benefit the whole piece almost appeared to have 
been written, pervades the 
scene. The dull eyes and the 
big moustache are quite un- 
forgettable even after the 
curtain has fallen. His voice 
perhaps was rather veiled, his 
lines a little difficult to catch 
sometimes, and his movements 
often a shade uncertain. But 
what a triumphant  imper- 
sonation of a monarch, quite ”’ 
{as a fascinated queen of 
England admitted) ‘‘ The Em- 
peror.”” And he had a leading 
lady too, whose rendering of 
the less exacting réle of Em- 
press was almost more perfect— 
almost, perhaps, too perfect. 
For Eugénie was Empress to 
a degree rarely attempted by 
hereditary dynasts. The 
sloping eyes, the unvarying 
smile, the nonpareil of curtsies, 
and the glass of European 
fashion in the days when 
fashion meant something more 
than a trim head set on a 
graceful tube—that was the 
Empress of the French. Small wonder that the com- 
peting royalty of Europe sought refuge in its here- 
ditary dowdiness. For Eugénie held the centre of the 
stage. 

There were others too with speaking parts—slightly 
inadequate statesmen with long (rather too long) 
speeches, and still more inadequate soldiers with a few 
lines and an ineffectual sword to flourish. And what 
a finale, with the cold September mist of 1870 curling 
up out of the Meuse at Bazeilles and a hunted Emperor 
rouging his cheeks at the Sous-préfecture for a last 
agonising entry on a jolting horse. I defy the most 
austere pen to trace the Empire’s course, from the first 
drum-tap of the coup d’état to Sedan, without lapsing 
into the imagery of the theatre. It cannot be done. 
At least, I like to think that it cannot be done ; because 
if it can, one of its historians has singularly failed to do 
it. And why should he? After all, the end of history 


_* “ The Paris Embassy During the Second Empire.’ Selec- 
tions from the Papers of Henry Richard Charles Wellesley, First 
Earl Cowley, Ambassador at Paris, 1852-1867. Edited by 
his Son, Colonel the Hon. F. A. Wellesley. 25s. 
Butterworth.) 


(Thornton 


From “ [he Paris Embassy During the Second Empire: Selections 
from he Papers ot Earl Cowley.” Edited by Colonel the Hon. F. 
Wéllesley (Thornton Butterworth). 


_ of the Parisian scene. 


dramatic epoch is bound to be dramatic too. For it 
is profoundly inaccurate to undramatise an age of 
drama. 

That drama, as I wrote, was surveyed from the 
Paris embassy as from a stage-box. Indeed the British 
ambassador sometimes stepped on to the stage himself 
and took a turn among the principals. But, on the 
stage or off it, he was always near enough to catch 
their asides and watch their features under the make- 
up. A more favourable 
observer than his predecessor, 
who was an unashamed 
Orleanist, Lord Cowley 
furnished Downing Street with 
a full chronicle of manners 
and men in Paris or at Com- 
piégne; and the resultant 
bundle of letters is an ad- 
dition to our knowledge of 
this singular age. Faced by 
the rich and slightly bewildered 
legacy of his father’s papers, 
Colonel Wellesley has made 
a brave effort to construct a 
monument out of them. 
Anyone who has confronted a 
similar mass of written paper 
must sympathise with him in 
his task. Old correspondence 
contains so much that seems 
trivial or irrelevant, and so 
much more that is meaning- 
less to many readers in the 
absence of explanation andcom 
mentary—and the commentary 
may so easily lead an un- 
wary editor into writing the 
full story of Europe for twenty years. His material 
included, besides Lord Cowley’s letters, a number of 
excellent replies from Lord Clarendon, who was Foreign 
Secretary during the greater part of the Paris embassy, 
and he has tried to weld the whole mass with interpola- 
tions of narrative and explanation, into a tolerably 
consecutive account of the French scene. 

It is an achievement, though specialists would 
perhaps have preferred a more systematic publica- 
tion of the entire correspondence; and the result 
provides an adequate memorial of a great diplomat 
as well as a contribution of genuine importance to 
European history. There is of course an inevitable 
element of tittle-tattle. The story of Napoleon’s 
alleged letter to Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, 
disavowing the legitimacy of Napoleon III, is barely 
credible in the absence of the document itself. But 
even Parisian gossip has its value for the reconstitution 
And these letters help it to live 
again—the cheerful, crowded Court, the slightly in- 
competent statesmen, the lovely Empress, and the dull 
eyes above the big moustache. 


Earl Cowley, K.G. 
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ALFRED NOYES. 


By WaALLAcE B. NICHOLS. 


OMING to the work of Mr. Alfred Noyes after a 
certain interval, it has been interesting to try to 
assess the permanence of the earlier impressions. I 
remember reading “‘ Drake’”’ when it first appeared, 
and how swiftly that reading carried me on from page 
to page ; I remember being swept away by the gusto of 
“ Forty Singing Seamen ”’ on the spring morning when 
I first read that, too ; and I remember the more closely 
knit pleasure I had in reading ‘‘ The Rock Pool.’’ So 
when I took up this newly issued volume entitled 
*‘ Ballads and Poems,’’* which is in the nature of a 
selection from all Mr. Noyes’s work, I turned first to 
those three poems, of which two are given complete 
but “‘ Drake” only in excerpts, and read them with a 
self-conscious curiosity as well as with the more serious 
intentness demanded of the critic. I may say that my 
first opinion stands. I thought then, and I still think, 
that Mr. Noyes has three gifts in prominence: the 
power of narration, the instinct for colour and tone in 
verse, and the quality of spontaneity. 

Few poets whose verse is as consciously wrought as 
his—by which I mean verse which has real craftsman- 
ship—are as free from academic “ patterning ’’ or verbal 
preciosity. Mr. Noyes’s technique is always full- 
bodied, but it is not niggling; it is fluid and limpid. 
He may be upon occasion—often the right occasion— 
rhetorical, but he is never turgid. His blank verse, 
though it may derive to some extent from the Tenny- 
sonian method, especially in the habit of ending a 
statement by a full line rather than by the Miltonic 
half-line or quarter-line, is original and personal in its 
tone values, but perhaps less original in movement, in 
sentence-sweep. He can vary its pauses well and 
learnedly ; but occasionally I feel that he should be 
more on guard against a certain mannerism, one as 
noticeable as a particular trick found in the later blank 
verse of Swinburne, who continually made a rhetorical 


pause, of far too frequent occurrence, in the middle of 


the first foot, or of the fourth foot. I think, as I write, 
of “The Duke of Gandia” and “ Marino Faliero.” 
Once in a way these pauses are valuable; as Swin- 
burne used them—lI am still speaking only of his later 
blank verse—they are definitely a failing in metrical 
balance. Mr. Noyes’s nabit is not so irritating as that, 
but he does sometimes make a pause in the middle of 
the second foot too many’ times together. For instance, 
in a passage of “‘ Raleigh,” on page 98, in ten lines this 
pause-pattern occurs four times, “‘ For Raleigh . . .,” 
“Of England .. .,” “ To Greenwich . . .,” “ To meet 
us...” This is too frequent, and shows a curious 
failure, not in ear, for Mr. Noyes is a master in avoiding 
harsh collocations of vowels, but in eye. Such passages 
as the one cited—and I could cite others—are askew in 
verse-design. 

Turning to colour and tone in verse, Mr. Noyes’s 
instinct needs no criticism ; and commendation, being 
superfluous, would be impertinent. The Prologue to 
“The Torchbearers ’’ and “‘ Earth and Her Birds,” to 
mention no other examples, are proofs of a delicate 


* 7s. 6d. (Blackwood.) 


receptiveness to word-values that few of his contem- 
poraries possess, though one or two may have a greater 
mastery of atmospheric suggestion. In this Mr. Noyes 
is very English ; there is nothing of the Celt about him. 
“The Forest of Wild Thyme ”’ is a very English forest, 
where one might easily meet Robin Hood and even 
Oberon and Titania, but not, I think, the faery 
child in Mr. W. B. Yeats’s ‘‘ The Land of Heart’s 
Desire.”’ 

But when we turn to the power of narrative in Mr. 
Noyes we are at once on less challengeable ground. 
I doubt if any living poet has the power of narrative in 
the grand manner to the same extent as the author of 
“Tales of the Mermaid Tavern” and “ The Torch- 
bearers.”’ Mr. Masefield may be more actual to modern 
life, more photographic, but I feel that many of Mr. 
Masefield’s narrative poems are more novels in verse 
than poetic narratives. The gift of telling a story is a 
rare one among poets. How many in English literature 
have the power of real narration? Chaucer pre- 
eminently ; Byron certainly ; Coleridge once at least ; 
and Browning when he wanted. But there was a 
complete lack of it in Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats, 
Swinburne and the Elizabethans, except perhaps Spenser 
and Chapman. Mr. Noyes is obviously nearer to the 
Chaucers and the narrative masters than to the Shelleys 
and the more lyrical singers. He seems to me to be in 
the direct line from Chaucer, and I question if ‘‘ The 
Canterbury Tales ’’ has had a more varied and authentic 
successor than “ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern.” 

But Mr. Noyes is a lyric poet also. Poems such as 
“The Waggon” (page 14), Mountain Laurel” 
(page 19), ‘“‘ The Hedge-Rose Opens” (page 27) and 
“ After Rain ”’ (page 229) seem to me to have the full 
beauty of the lyric note. They are as good as any 
lyrics of their type in modern English. In other poems 
in the lyrical form he is not always so successful, for he 
is apt to be diffuse, to continue rather longer than he 
should. It is curious how so many poets seem to have 
no dramatic sense, even when, as Mr. Noyes himself, 
they have a sense for the dramatic in narrative. Many 
lyrics would be improved by the omission of the last 
stanza. Swinburne, certainly a great lyrist, scarcely 
ever knew when to stop. A lyric is twice lyrical when 
it is brief. Mr. Noyes here sins among a vast company. 

Perhaps the least happy of his poems are his sonnets. 
None of the examples in the sonnet form in this volume 
seem to me to have the real sonnet touch. They are 
not constricted enough, nor is their music sufficiently 
organ-toned or swelling to the climax. Again, there is 
a curious lack of the dramatic sense. The last lines of 
Mr. Noyes’s sonnets are nearly always weaker than the 
first. 

But, these few strictures made, there is a wealth of 
beauty and music in the work of Mr. Noyes that is of 
a rare quality. He is almost alone in the present time 
in having the feeling for large design. He is no “ idle 
singer,’ but fills his verse with a noble seriousness that 
looks back to the larger tradition. He is, above all, a 
narrative poet. An episode such as “ Avicenna’s 
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Dream” in “The Torchbearers” is a model of 
narration, dignified but not mannered, well wrought 
but not stiff, dealing with a high theme but not 
pompous. Nor is it too long. In such poetry as 
this he is balanced, concise and clear. Another 
quality he has is vividness. ‘‘ The Companion of a 
Mile”’ is a model of English gusto; it has the true 
Elizabethan ring. 

Mr. Noyes, because he belongs to no coterie and 
believes that to be traditional is still to be vital, has 
had many foolish stones cast at him by those who 
consider that Art cannot be Art unless it is dressed in 


the latest ephemeral fashion, and perhaps a little out- 
rageously. But the four seasons do not wear new 
colours every year—yet do their beauties ever go out 
of date? Mr. Noyes, when all the stones have been 
cast, remains a poet in the lineal descent, a poet of a 
wider range than have the majority of his contemporaries, 
though I would not claim for him a subtler reach nor a 
more magnetic intensity. But in one province of the 
Muse he has no present-day compeer. The narrative 
poet of “‘ Drake,”’ ‘‘ Tales of the Mermaid Tavern ”’ and 
Torchbearers stands alone for vivid and equable 
achievement. 


GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 
By S. M. ELLIs. 


A. SALA is the most characteristic example of 

e the Victorian journalist, Bohemian yet hard- 
working, superficially omniscient yet clever enough to 
be the creator of a flamboyant, sentimental style of 
writing ever ‘to be remembered by the term “ Tele- 
graphese.” He achieved his pre-eminent position by 
sheer hard work ; a fine capacity for seizing an oppor- 
tunity ; a methodical tempera- 
ment exemplified by his index- 
like mind, his beautiful 
copperplate handwriting, and 
his orderly collections of 
notebooks and press-cuttings 
wherein he could find in a 
moment any out-of-the-way 
detail and incident he desired 
to introduce in his copy. Most 
of all he was indebted to an 
artistic perception of the 
picturesque and romantic 
which empowered him to 
enrich even the commonest 
and dullest of themes with 
a wealth of colour and cascade 
of discursive allusion. His 
success and achievement are 
the more remarkable in view of 
the facts that he suffered from 
lifelong ill-health, and that he 
was the son of an Italian 
father who died early, leaving 
no provision for his family. 
Further, George Augustus 
Sala had but little education 
in the regular sense of the word. What he learned in 
youth was on the lines of his own taste and inclination, 
and very serviceable this unusual study proved to be in 
his after career of picturesque journalist. But he was 
always humble in his personal estimate. He said: 
“Providence has denied me genius or brilliancy of 


talent’’; ‘‘ I was never taught, and am at the present 
moment ’’—near the close of his life—‘‘ grossly ignorant 
of the rules of English grammar’; “I have not a 


particle of imagination, and never had.” 

I think Sala much underrated his gifts, at any rate 
when he said he had no imagination: he had a great 
deal. Much of his literary success was built upon 
the remarkable experiences of his childhood and youth. 


George Augustus Sala, 
25/10/88. 


These memories were reviewed and elaborated in his 
articles, such as ‘‘ Echoes of the Week,” a series which 
ran for many years in Jhe Illustrated London News. 
Sala’s books were all reprints from magazines and The 
Daily Telegraph. He stated in the preface to his “ Life 
and Adventures’ (1894) that of his fifty works this 
was the only one that he had written “ right off” as a 
book. He could certainly 
claim to be the Leader of 
Serialists. 

Born on November 24th, 
1828, in London, Sala owed 
much to his extraordinarily 
interesting and unusual mode 
of life in youth. His mother, 
Madame Sala, a native of 
Demerara (with Brazilian and, 
her son thought, Red Indian 
ancestry), was a well-known 
teacher of singing and actress 
in London and Brighton 
during the third and fourtk 
decades of the nineteenth 
century. As a vocalist she 
had the patronage of the 
Royal Family, and Lady 
Augusta FitzClarence 
(daughter of William the 
Fourth and Mrs. Jordan) was 
one of the godmothers of 
George Augustus Sala. 
Madame Sala knew every- 
one in the social world from 
the Duke of Wellington to 


_Lady Blessington, at whose house :she met all the liter- 


ary and artistic men of the day. Stage and musical 
people she knew intimately, of course—Weber, Bellini, 
Donizetti, Malibran, Vestris, Farren, Barham, Balfe, 
Macready, to name but a few. Little Sala was a 
precocious child, and he was brought to the notice of 
all these distinguished people. One of his most interest- 
ing reminiscences concerned Paganini, who had played 
at Madame Sala’s concert at Brighton in 1835. The 
great violinist was entitled to a fee of fifty guineas, 
which poor Madame Sala reluctantly paid over to him 
in gold. Her son relates : 


‘‘T can see him now—a lean, wan, gaunt man in black, 
with bushy hair. . . . He looked at me long and earnestly ; 
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somehow, although he was about as weird a looking creature 
as could well be imagined, I did not feel afraid of him. 
In a few broken words my mother explained her mission, 
and put down the fifty guineas on the table. When I say 
that he washed his hands in the gold—that he scrabbled 
at it, as David of old did at the gate—and grasped it and 
built it up into little heaps, panting the while, I am not 
in any way exaggerating. He bundled it up at last in a 
blue cotton pocket-handkerchief with spots, and da:ted 
from the room. And we—my poor mother convulsively 
clasping my hand—went on the landing and were about 
descending the stairs when the mighty violinist bolted 
again from his bedroom door. ‘ Take that, little boy,’ 
he said ; ‘ take that,’ and he thrust a piece of paper, rolled 
up almost into a ball, into my hand. It was a bank-note 
for fifty pounds.” 

In London, the Salas lived over the Quadrant in 
Regent Street, and the young George Augustus saw all 
the picturesque life that surged around him in that 
delightful decade we associate with Pickwick. In 
“Twice Round the Clock”’ he gives a glimpse of this 
old vanished Regent Street of 1836, when the Quadrant 
was the favourite lodging of opera singers and other 
exotic foreigners. ‘“‘ Twice Round the Clock, or the 
Hours of the Day and Night in London,” with its 
quaint illustrations of the fifties by William McConnell, 
is of course primarily a picture of the London of 1859, 
but it has many memories of a quarter of a century 
earlier, and is Sala’s best book. Here he is an historian 
of lost London ways and manners, and he truly wrote 
in the dedication to Augustus Mayhew : 

“At least, we have endeavoured to our utmost to 
describe the London of our day as we have seen it, and as 
we know it; ... we have» worked early and late on 
London, and have done our best to paint the infinitely 
varied characteristics of its streets and its population.” 

Sala commenced his working life at the age of sixteen 
by making up the account books of tradesmen. He 
soon after found more congenial employment as scene- 
painter at the Princess’s Theatre, where he obtained his 
intimate knowledge of the coulisse and of theatrical life. 
He also acquired here a knowledge of costume and 
historical furnishings which led to further employment 
with Edward Lloyd as an illustrator of The Penny Sunday 
Times and those lurid “ Penny Dreadfuls”’ for boys 
which are now becoming so valuable under the descrip- 
tion of “‘ fierce old novels ’’ in the catalogues of second- 
hand booksellers. At the age of twenty Sala became 
the editor of a little halfpenny weekly newspaper called 
Chat. Three years later, in 1851, he commenced his long 
association with Dickens as a valued contributor to 
Household Words ;* and in 1857 he joined the staff of 
The Daily Telegraph. From soon after this date, for the 
rest of his working life, he never failed to earn less than 
an income of four figures from journalism; in other 
words, at the age of thirty he was earning {1,000 a year, 
a sum which was doubled during the later years of his 
life. 

Sala was certainly very lucky, for few young writing 

* His contributions to Household Words included “‘ A Journey 
Due North ’’—an account of a tour in Russia commissioned 
by Dickens in 1856. In 1851 Dickens wrote of Sala: “I find 
him a very conscientious fellow. I think he improves with 
everything he does.”’ And Forster observes: “Of all the 
writers, before unknown, whom his journal helped to make 
familiar to a wide world of readers, Dickens had the strongest 
personal interest in Mr. Sala, and placed at once in the highest 
rank his capabilities of help in such an enterprise.”” Sala’s long 


obituary appreciation of Dickens was reprinted from The Daily 
Telegraph as a little book. 


men of to-day arrive so early at success as he did. He 
seemed to have a faculty of being on the spot when a 
vacancy occurred and a clever man was wanted with- 
out delay. He owed nothing to influence, for he had 
no capacity for friendship, and indeed quarrelled with 
everyone he knew. He himself frankly admitted his 
violent temper, but it was not so much temper as lack 
of courtesy and breeding—a truculent aggressiveness, 
which involved him in so many bitter affrays. He fell 
out with Dickens, who had materially assisted him, 
and whom he “‘ revered.” As F. C. Burnand relates : 


“That King of Bohemians, George Augustus Sala, the 
most brilliant, the most quaint, the wittiest, the kindest 
and the most quarrelsome of them all. Warm-hearted, 
soft-hearted, as honest a man as ever breathed, he was 
so exquisitely ‘ tetchy ’ that I doubt whether there was a 
single one of his very best and most intimate friends who, 
at some time or another, had not had a desperate quarrel 
with him about nothing. He and Shirley Brooks were 
bosom and boon companions until George Augustus took 
offence at something Shirley had written, and then they 
went at it like Knights of the Press, in an affray, with their 
burnished and sharpened steel pens in rest . . . it was 
purely personal; their attacks on one another in print 
were absolutely unintelligible to the general public.” 


The late H. M. Hyndman told me about a painful 
incident at the Hotel Vittoria, Venice, in 1866, when 
Sala was in Italy as the War Correspondent of The 
Daily Telegraph. Hyndman, Sala, George Meredith, 
and a foreign lady were dining together, when Sala 
became annoyed at Meredith’s clever, artificial 
conversation and pose of superior knowledge. Sala 
picked a quarrel on the imaginary ground of 
Meredith’s lack of hospitality, and insulted him in a 
very gross manner. Meredith in those days was a 
strong and active man, and could have wiped the floor 
with the weakly Sala; but he disdained a scuffle and 
left the table. In one way this was unfortunate, for, 
like all bullies, Sala was not courageous when tackled.* 
Mrs. Panton, in her ‘“‘ Leaves From a Life,” relates an 
even more astonishing incident at the house of her 
father, W. P. Frith, R.A., Pembridge Villas, Notting 
Hill. It was a dinner party: 


““Mr. and Mrs. Sala arrived early, and Mr. Sala was 
talking to me in the inner drawing-room when Bret Harte 
was announced. I noticed Mr. Sala start and look out 
eagerly into the other room; but before he could move, 
Papa came up with Bret Harte, saying, ‘1 want to intro- 
duce my old friend Sala to you, Mr. Harte.’ Sala got 
up; but before anything else could be said, Bret Harte 
looked straight at Sala, and remarked quite coolly, ‘ Sorry 
to make an unpleasant scene, but I am not going to be 
introduced to that scoundrel.’ Imagine the sensation .. . 
it ended by poor Sala and his wife going into the little 
library, and waiting there until a cab could be fetched, and 
they left us without their dinner. Afterwards Mr. Sala 
said that Bret Harte had been furiously angry with him 
about the manner in which he had written of some lady 
who had carried dispatches during the American Civil War. 


* It is but fair to add his lack of physical strength may 
excuse his inability to fight. He describes in his “ Life and 
Adventures” a fracas at one of the notorious night houses of 
Panton Street, Haymarket, in 1859: ‘‘ One of these houses 
was kept by a gentleman whom I will call Mr. Jehoshaphat. 
I was in his Hall of Dazzling Light one morning about three ; 
I had a dispute with Mrs. Jehoshaphat, touching the champagne 
at fifteen shillings a bottle. Mr. Jehoshaphat interfered ; there 
was a fight, I took the floor, Mr. Jehoshaphat kneeling on my 
chest; and then, by a cleverly directed blow with his left 
hand, the fingers of which were plentifully garnished with 
diamond rings, he split my nose throughout its entire length. 
Then he dexterously rolled me into the street.” 
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. . . Bret Harte had taken up the cudgels in her defence 
frantically in America, had tried to find Sala there, and 
absolutely sworn to shoot him. . . . Sala owned he had 
given Bret Harte provocation, and suggested that he 
should be the one to leave, and indeed I do not think 
Bret Harte himself thought of going but merely that he 
would kick Sala, despite the presence of ladies, if he 
remained.” 


In 1871 Sala brought an action for libel against 
James Hain Friswell on the plea that he had been 
grossly attacked in that writer’s book, “‘ Men of Letters 
Honestly Criticised.’’ It appears that Friswell said 
Sala was “ utterly careless of his own reputation, and 
of the dignity of Letters’’; but Sala’s chief grievance 
was the application to him of the French word goguenard, 
which he took to mean “ goggle-eyed’”’; counsel on 
both sides agreed that it signified ‘‘ jovial or jolly,” 
though of course the more literal translation is “ jeering 
or bantering.’””’ However, Sala secured a verdict and 
was awarded {500 damages. The publishers of the 
book were nominally responsible, but Mr. Hain Friswell 
insisted on paying half the amount. 

As a young journalist Sala lived in Salisbury Street, 
and after his marriage he lodged in Brompton Square. 
With increasing prosperity, in 1860, he acquired the 
lease of a delightful old house, Upton Court, near 
Slough. It possessed a beautiful wild garden and 
rosery, and the picturesque house, with high-pitched 
roof and dormer windows, dated back to the time of 
Elizabeth, when it was occupied by the Queen’s printer, 
Christopher Barker. Upton Court and its appropriate 
ghost were described by Sala more than once in his 
writings. He fully appreciated his romantic surround- 
ings. Thus he pictured Windsor as seen from his room 
in Upton Court : 


‘“* Often on calm summer evenings have I watched the 


Camp at night on the Overland Track. 
From “ Wanderings in Wild Australia,” by Sir Baldwin Spencer (Macmillan). 


distant vision of Windsor’s Castled steep—its shadows 
bluer than ever David Roberts painted the dome of St. 
Peter’s towering in the far-off Campagna—and I have seen 
the Round Tower all at once turn fiery red with the last 


rays of the expiring sun before the shadows of night have 
come down upon it.” 


At Upton Park, Sala had for his near neighbour George 
Bentley (1828-1895), the publisher, who in addition 
to being his exact contemporary both in year of birth 
and death, was a subsequent editor and owner of Temple 
Bar. This publication was founded by John Maxwell, 
the husband of Miss Braddon, in 1860, and its original 
office was in Fleet Street. Sala, the first editor, had 
the happy thought of inventing as a motto for the 
cover of the magazine that imaginary quotation from 
Boswell—“ Sir,”” said Doctor Johnson, “let us take a 
walk down Fleet Street.” In later years the pro- 
prietors were so pestered by inquiries from lovers of 
Johnson for the source of the saying, that they deleted 
the words from the covers of Temple Bar. 

Sala was ever Bohemian, and most of his neighbours 
at Upton Park did not call upon him. He termed it 
“Stuck Upton Park,” and returned in 1863 to London, 
where he lived for many years at 64, Guilford Street, 
near the Foundling Hospital. In 1878 he removed to 
46, Mecklenburgh Square ; subsequently he had a dat 
in Victoria Street. Sala was frequently away for 
prolonged periods on journalistic missions. He was 
in Paris during the fall of the Second Empire. His last 
years were spent in Brighton, at a house in Eastern 
Terrace, and then at 58, Norton Road, Hove, where 
he died on December 8th, 1895. 

Sala had lived a full life. Mrs. Carlyle rightly 
estimated his capacity as a young man with the 
quaint simile: “ Butcher’s boy. Cart. Pony. Goes 
on whistling. Plenty of meat.” 


=> 
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THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


JANUARY, 1929. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) must be 
received by the Editor not later than the 14th of the month and should be addressed : 
“ The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 
Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that 
Competition I will be for the best original lyric until three months’ notice of a change has been given. 


SpeciaAL Notice.—Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS. ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A Prize oF ONE Guinea is offered for the best 
original lyric. 

II.—A Prize of HALF A GUINEA is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to any 
review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE BooKMAN. 


IIJ.—A Prize oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best word-portrait in not more than one hundred 
and fifty words of any well known author, 
artist or politician the competitor has met 
during 1928. 

IV.—A Prize oF HALF A GUINEA is offered for the 
best review, in not more than one hundred 
words, of any recently published book. Com- 
petitors should give the names of Authors and 
Publishers at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestions for THE BooKMAN competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any sug- 
gestions submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 
FOR NOVEMBER - DECEMBER. 
I.—TueE Prize for the best original lyric is divided, 
and HALF A GUINEA each awarded to May 
Herschel Clarke, 254, Burrage Road, Wool- 
wich, S.E.18, and Winifred M. Heath, 5402, 


Hollywood Bovilevard, Holywood, California, - 


U.S.A., for the following : 


FOR A HOUSE-WARMING. 
&. 
While glasses still a magic hold, and plates invite good 
cheer, 
While fires give forth their friendliness, 
And household gods have power to bless, 
May yours bless you, my dear. 


And may these smiling rooms be filled, throughout the 
days to be, 

With all the warmth that love imparts, 
And joyous folly from the hearts 
Of singing fools like me. 

May HERSCHEL CLARKE, 

PRAYER OF WOMEN, 

Some day at the dim end of troubled ways 
Lead us to lands of all forgetfulness, 
Or if so be there must go on with us 
Some wistful memories of this tossed earth, 
Then let us know the scent of clover fields, 
Quietness of hills or breath of wind-swept sea, 
Mystery of dawn, or calling bird 
From out the silvered silence of the Night. 


So let all our old hunger be forgot— 

The great unrest that gives us heaven and hell 
Here on this earth. Let love forever stay 
Outside the gates that lead to paths of peace. 
Or if perchance he too must enter in, 

Give him white robes and a deep quietness. 
For ever on the hither side of heaven 

Let the dark pain of passion stay forgot. 


WINIFRED M. HEATH. 
We also select for printing : 


THE BIRD IN THE CAGE. 
Oft as I try, 
I never shall confine 
infinite beauty 
in a cage of rhyme. 
Who can portray in words 
slim silhouetted trees 
piercing the night-sky 
and straining to the breeze ; 
or birds in flight ; 
or the cool embrace 
of the fragrant earth ; 
or a minnow’s grace ? 

* * * * * 
Though still I try, 
I fear that Beauty’s capture 


means .but alas! the death 


Reviewed in the Christmas Bookman, 


Meyer Carl, Baron Rothschild. 
From ‘ The Reign ot the House of Rothschild,” by Count Carti (Gollancz). 


of lyric Beauty’s rapture. 


(E. A. Osborne, “ Beclands,” Tooting Bec 
Gardens, Streatham, S.W.10.) 
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GALATEA. 


You are cool as water 

Clearly running. 

Cool as a stream on a summer’s day ; 

When the daisied meadows shimmer in 
heat 

As it slips away. 


You are white as snow 

So softly falling. 

White as the snow on a black-boughed 
tree ; 

When the branches show by the small 
buds’ swelling 

Where the leaves will be. 


You are cold as ice 

On the mountain ridges. 

Cold as the ice in the tunneled bed 
Where lies the glacier, clear and green, 
That the sun turns red. 


I would take you up 

And hold you closely, 

Cool and white and cold as they ; 

Till warm life pulsed in your frozen heart, 
Till it melted away. 


Until I had formed 

From a still white statue 

A living woman of love and desire ; 

Till your marble beauty should glow and quicken 
With hidden fire. 


(Phyllis Hartnoll, St. Hugh’s College, Oxford.) 


We also highly commend the lyrics by B. Forbes 
Harker (London, E.C.), Beth Collis (Esquimalt, B.C.), 
George W. Tupper (Wallington), Ena D. Reynolds 
(Woonona, N.S.W.), Isabel Leslie (Clonmel), Mrs. 
Constance E. Breed (Karachi, India), Rev. Edwin J. 
Matthews (Calne), M. K. Mackillop Brown (Southamp- 
ton), Sheela W. F. Trench (Dublin), Madame Henri 
Curchod (Algiers), Liam P. Clancy (Hampstead), Freda 
Baxter (London, S.E.), Silvey A. 
Clarke (Hurlingham), Alfonz , 
Wallace (Amesbury, Mass.), 
Margarita Yates (Haute Savoie, 
France), Marjorie Crosbie 
(Wolverhampton), G. Holland 
(London, N.W.), P. C. Darby 
(Brighton), Llywelyn Lucas 
(Brisbane), B. M. Beard (Bexley- 
heath), Irene . Wintle (Berk- 
hamsted), H. C. Spackman 
(Tokyo, Japan), Eileen Newton 
(Whitby), Doris Amy Ibbotson 
(Newport, I.0.W.), B. E. Bush 
(Newdigate), C. K. Smith (Paris), 
Nigel Lucas (Norwich), D. F. 
Larkin (Brighton), Cecil Leader 
(London, N.), Thomas Culshaw 
(Mawdesley), Violet Smith 
(London, W.), Leonard Hugh 
Hancock (Canterbury), Winifred 
M. Cropper (Cambridge), Phyllis 
E. Noble (Long Melford), S. G. 
August (New Zealand), Frances 
E. Bliss (Wimborne), G. M. 
Hudson (London, N.W.), Stuart 
Ayers (Sydenham), Verna 
Loveday Harden (Toronto), 
Olive F. Crowe (Hanwell), J. A. ° 
Bellchambers (London, N.), Ada 
F. Strike (West Worthing), 
Laura A. Ridley (Toronto), 
Dorothy Cavill (Manchester), 


Miss Richmal 


Portrait by Vaughan & 
Crompton, 


whose new novel, “ Roofs Off,” was recently 
published by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton. 


Miss F. E. Mills Young, 
author of “ The Romantic Tragedy ” (Geoffrey Bles). 


C. P. M. Abeysekara (Ceylon), Frank 
Lewis (London, E.), Robert Liddell- 
Lowe (Colorado, U.S.A.), Muriel 
Garbutt (St. Albans), Gwenllian Pryce 
(Highgate), Eva Dobell (Stroud). 


Il.—TuHE PrizE oF HALF A GUINEA 
for the best quotation is 
awarded to S. S. Wright, 
Redcot,” Mayfield Road, 
Bickley, Kent, for the 
following : 


A NEAR THING. By W. H. Srater. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


““Her Aunt, who from her earliest youth, 
Had kept a strict regard for truth, 
Attempted to believe Matilda ; 

The effort very nearly killed her.” 


H. BEttoc, Cautionary Tales for Children. 


We also select for printing : 


THE GREEN MAN. By Rosert Lynn. (Methuen.) 
““Mislike me not for my complexion. .. .” 
SHAKESPEARE, The Merchant of Venice. 


(May W. Harrison, Bracebridge Heath Hospital, 
Lincoln.) 


CURIOUSLY PLANNED. By Hope. 
(John Long.) 
‘“The walls of spiders’ legs are made 


Well mortiséd and finely laid... . 
The windows of the eyes of cats.” 


Drayton, The Court of Fairy—Nymphidia. 
(Margaret Owen, “ Cherryvale,” Whitstable.) 


MONEY FOR NOTHING. By P. G. WopEHOUSE. 
(Herbert Jenkins.) 
“Can such things be?” 
SHAKESPEARE, Macbeth. 
(Ruth Walker, Triangle Valley, Puponga, Nelson, 
New Zealand.) 


MAKESHIFT. By Dor ALLAN. 
(Melrose.) 


‘The chest contrived a double debt 
to pay; 

A bed by night, a chest of drawers 
by day.” 


GotpsmitTH, The Deserted Village. 


(John A. Bellchambers, 40, 

Highgate Hill, N.19, and 

E. A. Parker, 224, Camden 
Road, N.W.r1.) 


MIXED RELATIONS. 
By Victor L. WHITECHURCH. 
(Ernest Benn.) 
“His sisters and his cousins and his 
aunts.” 
GILBERT, H.M.S. ‘ Pinafore.” 


(E. R. Noble, Bridge House, 
Lyston, Long Melford, Suffolk.) 


THE GLORY THAT WAS GRUB 
STREET. 
By St. Apcock. 
(Sampson Low.) 

‘* Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very Heaven!” 
W. WorpswortH, The Prelude. 
(May Talbot, Notre Dame 
Collegiate School, St. Mark’s 

Avenue, Leeds.) 
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Photo by Yevonde. 


Walburga, Lady Paget. 


From “ The Linings of Life” (Hurst & Blackett). 
Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 


“WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE?” 
By Louis Tracy. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““Make no deep scrutiny.” 
T. Hoop. 
(M. Foster, Parassala P.O., Travancore, 


South India.) 


III.—TuHeE PrizE oF THREE NEw Books for the best 
acrostic on the name of any author mentioned 
in the November or December BooKMAN is 
awarded to William Sutherland, 2, North 
Grove, Roker, Sunderland, County Durham, 
for the following : 


Through lengthened years of ordered life 
He dreamed, and wrote with master pen 
Of love and hate, of peace and strife ; 
Man’s dealings with his fellow men. 
Attuned to sympathy, his heart 

Sensed woes and joys, defeats and gains 
Hid from the crowd in field and mart, 
And so, in clear compelling strains, 
Revealed Fate seated at her loom, 
Driving her shuttle, wound with chains ; 
Yea, weaving Destiny and Doom. 


The acrostics received are many, but none is quite 
satisfactory. Some are independent poems having no 
sort of reference to the authors they deal with ; several 
begin excellently, but go all to pieces after the first 
line or two. We select for commendation those by 
Kathleen Blyth (West Hartlepool), Albert Fuller 
(Birmingham), A. Davidson (Glasgow), Isobel K. C. 
Steele (Glasgow), Ada F. Strike (West Worthing), 
Annalice Robinson (Southampton), E. A. M. Fletcher 
(Halifax), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), Violet Ross (Whit- 
stable), J. E. Parsons (Ware). 


IV.—THE Priz— or a GuINeEA for the best 
100-word review is awarded to M. K. Mackillop 
Brown, The Dutch House, Brookvale Road, 
Southampton, for the following : 


EGG PANDERVIL. By GEraLpD BULLETT. (Heinemann.) 

Mr. Bullett sees beauty in the most commonplace sur- 
roundings, and shows us romance in the life of a farmer 
who became a suburban grocer. Egg Pandervil’s life 
was a drab enough affair, with the pettiness of his shrewish 
wife and the pomposity of his elder brother closing him 
in. But he had the secret of beauty in his heart, and a 
memory of his early days that no sordidness could ever 
spoil. It is a sad and human story, livened with a crisp 
and individual humour, and sympathetically and beauti- 
fully written. 


We also select for printing : 
WAR AMONG LADIES. By ELEanor Scott. (Benn.) 

With a provincial high school as a battleground and 
its thirteen staff as combatants, is waged this ‘“ War 
Among Ladies.’’ The writer, so much in earnest to dis- 
prove.the opinion of a man who declared that “ all teachers 
have too much pay, too little work, and too much leisure ’’ 
has stressed the rather darker side of secondary school 
life substantially, though her picture is correct, emphasising 
as it does the petty jealousies and quarrels, the mental 
strain to which the teacher is subjected and the devas- 
tating results which, though with merciful rarity, do 
occasionally occur. 

(Sybil Dean, S. Michael’s School, The Convent, 
Woodstock Road, Oxford.) 
WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? By Bruce BarToN. 
(Constable.) 
Unhampered by outworn convention, setting reverence, 


‘polish and dignity slightly aside, Bruce Barton fearlessly 


subjects religions to searching examination, exposing 
blemishes. Faith is no matter of complacent talk with 
him ; the elusiveness of the things upon which it hangs 
is undisguised. Yet sometimes even Barton falls dogma- 
tising. The “ big-talk’’ habit leads him occasionally 
beyond the mark. The publication and wide sale of this 
book prove the average man to be a seeker after truth. 
Important knowledge and thought that one could not 
come upon without wide reading are gathered here in frank 
everyday terms, calculated to strengthen and inspire. 


(D. M. Cleaver, 44, East Park Parade, Northampton.) 


THE BOOK OF CATHERINE WELLS. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

There is rare and precious beauty in some of these 
tales and poems, together with deep seriousness of thought 
and poignancy of feeling. Passages here and there are 
perfect in craftsmanship and emotional intensity. The 
sensitive spirit of Catherine Wells haunts the pages of 
her book, and we who read come under her spell and fall 
victim to her strange, tragic charm. There is a quality 
as of music in her words, words which she weaves with 
so deft a skill into a fabric wrought of her innermost 
feelings. And the preface is a sincere and beautiful tribute 
from the one who loved her best. 


(Marjorie W. Stayt, Bidston Road, Mayville, 
Durban, Natal, South Africa.) 


THE VICTORIOUS MILE. By LetticE MILNE RAE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

It is a pleasure to read a book written with so fresh 
an imagination and with so direct a simplicity. Its 
singleness of aim and beauty of conception are refreshing. 
“The Victorious Mile ’’ is not only a title, but a theme ; 
worked out in the story of a proud Roman noble of the 
time of Nero, who is forced into marriage with a Jewish 
girl, it shows how after years of separation, their reunion 
is made possible by her wisdom and courage. Their 
love-making in the golden country of the Sabine Hills 
is a very exquisite and beautiful romance. 


(Mrs. MacDonald Smith, “ Inisfree,’’ Colinton, 
Midlothian.) 


V.—TuHE PrIzE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE Bookman is awarded to Marjorie Crosbie, 
10, Birches Barn Road, Wolverhampton. 
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THE BOOKMAN'S DIARY. 


NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of THE Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WARWICK 
SquarRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The time has come to talk of anthologies, for I 
have five on my table and they are all worth talking 
about. The forty years _ 
between 1798 and 1837 
have necessarily been missed 
by the Oxford Books of 
Eighteenth Century and of 
Victorian Verse, and to 
bridge the gap and link up 
the two periods Mr. H. S. 
Milford has compiled ‘‘ The 
Oxford Book of Regency 
Verse” (8s. 6d.; Oxford 
University Press). It was 
not an easy interval for the 
anthologist to deal with, 
for, as Mr. Milford says, an 
amazing amount of first-rate 
poetry was written in those 
forty years, and an amazing 
amount of minor poetry, 
most of which was “so very 
minor.” But Mr. Milford 
is no haphazard anthologist, 
and rightly urges that “a 
book of this kind, besides 
giving the greatest things of 
the majors, must also repre- 
sent the minors—it must be 
historical, must show what 
was in effect happening, what was being written 
and read.’ That is or should be a cardinal virtue 
in all anthologies, and to achieve this end it is 
evident that he has sifted the mass of minor verse 
with great care and made his selections from among 
it with a nicety of judgment which leaves the critic 
nothing to do but admire. Ample space is given 
to the great poets of the period—to Wordsworth, 
Scott, Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, Byron, Crabbe, 
Hood, Landor, to Southey, Beddoes, Poe, Moore, 
Lamb, Macaulay, Clare, Campbell, Leigh Hunt, 
Peacock ; to early work of Tennyson and Browning ; 
Barham, Praed, Reynolds, Combe—the humorists 
are not omitted; and in due order come Rogers, 
Darley, Kirke White, Eliot, Pringle and so on, to 
lesser poets who counted for something in their day 
and help to complete the history of Regency poetry, 
as Mrs. Hemans, L. E. L., George Croly, James 
Montgomery, Charles Whitehead. One poet here 


Mr. Edmund Blunden, 


whose new book, “ Undertones of War” 
(Cobden-Sanderson), is reviewed in this Number. 


I meet for the first time is Edward Quillinan, and 
though I believe I have sampled most of the hope- 
less minors of that time, I miss only one who might 
perhaps have the shadow of a claim to be admitted 
and that is Thomas Haynes Bayley, though even 
his ‘‘ I’d Be a Butterfly ’’ and ‘‘ She Wore a Wreath 
of Roses’’ could only get in because they used to 
be enormously popular and are true to the sentiment 
of their age, not because 
they were ever much in 
the way of poetry. There 
are no better anthologies 
than the Oxford Books of 
Verse, and this ‘ Oxford 
Book of Regency Verse” 
maintains the high standard 
of its predecessors and is 
well worthy of its place 
among them. 


Another good anthology 
of a very different sort is 
Mr. J. C. Squire’s ‘‘ Apes 
and Parrots”’ (6s. ; Herbert 
Jenkins)—a_ collection of 
parodies in verse and prose, 
beginning with Samuel 
Wesley’s “‘ Pindaric on the 
Grunting of a Hog” and 
closing with Colin D. B. 
Ellis’s ‘‘ The New Vicar of 
Bray.” To say nothing of 
well known parodists 
of the near and distant 
past, much of the book 
is given to the best 
of present-day parodists, as Sir Owen Seaman, 
Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch, Max Beerbohm, Anthony 
Deane, E. V. Knox, G. K. Chesterton, Frank Sidg- 
wick, A. E. Housman (whose work in this kind will 
be new to most readers), Harry Graham, Susan 
Miles (a wicked but clever parody of Hardy), and 
prose and verse examples of Mr. Squire’s subtle skill 
in this delectable art. I know of no collection of 
parodies that includes so many living writers, or 
covers the ground more adequately. 


Mr. A. Watson Bain has planned his anthology, 
“A Book of Poetry ”’ (5s., school edition 3s. 6d. ; 
Cambridge University Press), for boys and girls 
of from fourteen upwards, his aim being to “‘ repre- 
sent the main stream of English poetry from Chaucer 
to the present day.’’ He anticipates that some 
may object that modern work bulks too largely in 
his pages, but I think he is right in believing the 
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modern work is more 
interesting to youthful 
readers, and would go 
farther and suggest that 
they understand it more 
readily, because it is in the 
manner of the day and 
expresses the thought and 
ideals of their own time. 
After all, if we start the 
moderns with Meredith, 
more than half the volume 
is given to the older poets; 
and both with the older and 
with contemporary poets 
Mr. Bain has not been afraid 
to go off the beaten track 
and include some who 
justify his choice but are iM 
not often to be found @i——_————-—— 
in such selections. Among 
the latter are Perceval 
Gibbon, Alfred Austin 
(whose absurdities should 
not blind us to the few good things he wrote), 
George Woodberry, J. A. Chapman, Vaughan 
Moody. Measuring theirs against other contem- 
porary work, I would have liked to see something 
here of Muriel Stuart’s, Gerald Gould’s and Frank 
Kendon’s, but that is merely a personal wish, and 
“A Poetry Book” is so well done, so admirably 
suited to its purpose that it would be foolishly 
unjust if I should seem to put it as a complaint. 


I mentioned that wish because I have been sur- 
prised at how frequently they—Miss Stuart in 
particular—are omitted from anthologies that take 
due account of contemporary poets who are, to 
my thinking, of less importance. They are omitted 
again from “‘ Great Poems of the English Language,”’ 
compiled by Wallace Alvin Briggs (10s. 6d. ; 
Harrap). This is a very interesting and most 
comprehensive anthology that offers representative 
selections of the work of every 
important poet who has written in 
English, from Chaucer and Barbour 
down to the present day. It fulfils 
its purpose excellently by taking in 
every poet of the first rank (except 
Langland), British and American, 
but (to get my grumbling over 
first), though it includes Bryant, 
Mrs. Hemans, Charles Mackay (and 
I doubt whether the poems of the 
_ two latter may be called great), it 
omits Australia’s Kendal and Adam 
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Mr. E. H. W. Meyerstein, 
Author of “The Boy” (Ingpen & Grant). 
After the painting by Philip Connard, R.A. 


of little importance;or none, 
it excludes, as I have said, 
the three I have named, 
who are of far more signi- 
ficance in modern poetry 
than are half a dozen: of 
those who are preferred to 
them. But having regis- 
tered these protests, I have 
nothing but praise for an 
ambitious and a difficult 
undertaking that has been 
ably carried out. Here you 
have, distilled into nearly 
one thousand five hundred 
pages, examples of the best 
poetry that has been 
produced by the English 
speaking world, and if it 
adds to this a proportion 
of the second best, that 
only makes for completeness 
by giving it, in defiance 
of its title, that historical 
value which Mr. Milford rightly insists an anthology 
ought to have. 


That is a cardinal virtue also in Mr Thomas 
Moult’s annual anthologies—they are, within their 
limits, a history of the progress of modern poetry 
from year to year. Their survey is limited to the 
poetry that has appeared during the year in British 
and American periodicals, but since nowadays, on 
the whole, the magazine and newspaper poetry of 
this year makes the books of next year, the limita- 
tion is more apparent than real. And while other 
anthologists abide our question, Mr. Moult is free, 
for if some of his contents dissatisfy you, he can 
only say he loves the highest when he sees it, but 
cannot gather anything better than the best the 
year has produced. Happily he has never had to 
use that argument. In the seven years since he 
started this series the weeds in his garden have 
been few and his annual volumes 
have amply vindicated the modern 
Muse from that charge of poverty 
which irresponsibly critics some- 
times bring against her. His ‘‘ Best 
Poems of 1928” (6s.; Jonathan 
Cape) has all the interest and general 
high quality of the series; this, 
and indeed all seven of the volumes 
now available, should be on the 
shelves of everybody who is 
ii es interested in the advance and 


Portrait Mirs, Norah development of modern poetry. 
Lindsay Gordon, and while it . * Rowan-Hamilton. 
gathers in among its living English Author of “ Both Sides of the Jordan ” The student will find Mr. A. C. 
enkins). 


poets several who, to be frank, are 


Reviewed in last month’s Bookman, 


Ward’s “Twentieth Century 
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Literature” (5s.; Methuen) a help- 
ful and very interesting introduction 
to contemporary letters—the more f 
interesting because Mr. Ward has 
decisive opinions and sometimes 
expresses them with a provocative 
candour. You may not always 
agree with him, but you recognise 
the knowledge and critical acuteness 
he has brought to bear upon his | 
theme, the skill with which he mar- 
shals fact and handles detail, his . 
independent outlook, and the ability ‘4’ 
with which he supports opinions 

that are his own and not merely taken over from the 
current stock. He has a brief preliminary chapter 
on Victorianism; then, coming to writers of this 
century, gives separate chapters to our leading 
novelists and dramatists, and chapters dealing with 
poets, essayists, critics, biographers and travellers, 
and the various groups and movements that are 
significant of the literature of this generation. He 
has gone his own way, and is entitled to exercise his 
own judgment in such matters, but one is curious 
to know why he ignores William de Morgan, whose 
novels were all written since 1900, and why he does 
not so much as name him or Eden Phillpotts even 
among the also-rans of fiction or the drama, or in 
his otherwise admirable “ Reading Lists” at the 
end of the book. Also I am constrained to add 
(for the thing genuinely puzzles me) that though 
he is not unmindful of demonstrably lesser poets, 
he again is as neglectful of Kendon, Gould and 
Muriel Stuart as are most of the anthologists. I 
am not saying 
this lightly —I 
have a_ strong 
feeling that it 
is the proper 
business. of 
anthologists 
and of literary 
historians to 
trust no accep- 
ted judgments 
but, before they 
publish, to go 
dredging and 
satisfy them- 
selves that they 
have not over- 
looked things 
that are finer 
than some they 
have found lying 
ready to their 
hands. It is 
never safe to 
take for granted 


Portrait by Miss Margery Maitland 
Davidson. 


that because we have not read 
certain authors they are not worth 
reading, and there is no excuse for 
doing so until, in deference to the 
wishes of the learned professor who 
is bewildered by the multitude of 
books, the British Museum goes up 
in flames. But having got this 
little matter off my conscience, 
I would strongly recommend 
‘Twentieth Century Literature ” to 
students as a stimulating and a very 
serviceable guide. 


A first novel that is, I am glad to hear, meeting 
with success is Miss Margery Maitland Davidson’s 
“Pin Dust” (Hutchinson). She has a sense of 
character and a quiet narrative skill that have 
enabled her to make this story of Celia, a young 
girl left, in difficult circumstances, to find her own 
place in the world, a story of real charm and 
interest. 


The current issue of Messrs. W. H. Smith & Sons’ 
very helpful guide to book buying and book 
reading, The Book Window, contains a “ Talk with 
A. A. Milne,” in which Mr. Milne has much of 
interest to say concerning Christopher Robin and 
children in general and about the writing of books 
and plays; and its numerous reviews, and the lists 
of books now on sale and of those to be published 
in the next few months will be a real boon to any 
who want to know what books are worth borrowing 
or (better still) buying. 


Mrs. Rowan- 
Hamilton, whose 
new travel book, 
“Both Sides 
of the Jordan” 
(Herbert Jen- 
kins), was re- 
viewed in the 
Christmas 
BOOKMAN, is at 
present visiting 
Russia, and I 
hear from her 
that on her 
voyage round 
the Black Sea 
she recently 
met the young 
Russian airman, 
Ichvurwski, who 
rescued the . 
members of the 
Italian Polar 

‘expedition last 


Mr. Frank Swinnerton, 
whose new novel, “Sketch ot a Sinner,” Messrs. Hutchinson are publishing this spring. 
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summer. She describes him as a young man with 
a boyish face and charming manners who speaks 
French fluently. and a little English. 


A play by Mr. Ermest Raymond, “ The Berg,” 
which takes the Titanic disaster for its theme, will 
be published this spring by Messrs. Ernest Benn. 


Mr. Hannen Swaffer has written a book which his 
friends and acquaintance are waiting with a little 
anxiety to see. He is calling it ‘‘ Hannen Swaffer’s 
Who’s Who,” and it is to be published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson. 


Mr. Will Irwin’s biography of Mr. Hoover, the 
American President-elect, is to be published shortly 
by Messrs. Elkin Mathews & Marrot. 


I learned last month with great regret of the 
death of Sir John Murray, fourth in succession to 
the John Murray who founded the famous publish- 
ing house at 32, Fleet Street in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. The second John Murray 
added enormously to the prestige of the firm—he 
established the Quarterly, became publisher for 
Byron and many of the greatest authors of his 
period. The high traditions he established have 
been fully maintained by his two successors, as a 
list of the brilliant historians, scientists, novelists, 
poets, travellers, essayists, biographers whose works 
bear the imprint of the firm now long established 
in Albemarle Strect would sufficiently testify. 


“‘ Daredevil,’’ a new novel by Leslie Charteris, 
will be published this month by Messrs. Ward, Lock, 


Mr. George Dilnot, 


Author of “Great Detectives and Their Methods” 
(Geoftrey Bles). 


The author of | 
“Myth and Legend 
of Ancient Israel,”’ 
published by the 
Gresham Publish- 
ing Company, is 
Dr. Angelo G. 
Rappoport. The 
review of the book 
in our Christmas 
Number correctly 


named Dr. Rap- 

rait by rs. Eleanor 
poport as the Louis Langfer. 
author, but on 


whose new book “ The Magic of Morocco,” is 
published by Messrs. Herbert Jenkins. 


the mount of the 
colour-plate repro- 
duced in that Number from “ Myth and Legend of 
Ancient Israel,” by some inadvertence the book was 
wrongly ascribed to Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie. I 
am sorry this error was not discovered until too 


late to remedy it, except by means of this note. 


Mr. Cecil Roberts, who is at present on a lecture 
tour in Canada and America, tells me that his 
“Tndiana June,” which Messrs. Heinemann are 
publishing shortly, is a novel in a new mode. He 
has completed another novel which will be published 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton after it has appeared 
serially. BooKMAN. 


NOTES ON RECENT BOOKS. 


WHO’S WHO for 1929 (45s.; Black) runs to 3,392 
pages, exclusive of obituary lists and pages of miscellaneous 
information, yet despite its size it is literally true to say 
it offers infinite riches in a little room. When it was 
first issued, in 1847, it was merely a sort of register 
of members of the aristocracy and their connections. 
It now includes not only those who were born great, 
but all those who have achieved greatness or had it thrust 
upon them. It has become such a thoroughly British 
institution that it is an essential part of the equipment of 
every up-to-date newspaper office and business house, no 
public or private library is considered complete without it. 

One has come to regard BURKE’S PEERAGE, BARONET- 
AGE AND KNIGHTAGE very much as one regards the Houses 
of Parliament—as an integral part of the British Constitu- 
tion. It tells us all we know, or all we need to know, about 
the Royal Family, the members of the Upper House, 
about baronets, knights and the Privy Council, Archbishops 


- and Bishops, and gives us full information about rules of 


precedence, all the orders of knighthood, and other such 
matters on which everyone playing any part in public 
affairs ought to be fully and reliably informed. It fully 
maintains its high standard as a reference book that, on 
its own lines, is comprehensive and authoritative. 

The 1929 issue of THE WRITERS’ AND ARTISTS’ YEAR 
BOOK (3s. 6d.; Black) brings this admirable annual to 
its twenty-second year of usefulness. It furnishes authors, 
artists and photographers with names and addresses of 
periodicals to which they. can send their contributions, 
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and gives clear and lucid particulars of the kind of contri- 
butions each periodical accepts, and what it pays for 
them. It adds to this, information concerning films, 
the stage, copyrights, serial rights, and concerning British 
and American publishers. It is a vade-mecum which 


authors and others engaged in literary and art work 
can all afford to buy, and would if they could not, 
because its expert guidance saves them so much loss 


of time and trouble that they cannot afford to be 
without it. 


THE BOOKMAN LITERARY CIRCLE. 


LONDON. 

The winter season was inaugurated by a ramble to 
the Charterhouse, E.C., under the leadership of Mr. Francis 
H. Yates. It was very well attended, and the members 
seemed to be much interested in the old buildings which 
are of undeniable charm, and further there is about the 
place a feeling of such peace that it is very difficult to 
realise it is only a few paces removed from the very centre 
of our Metropolis. It is situated upon the site of an old 
plague pit, and as a monastery dates back to the year 1371, 
when Walter de Manny founded a “ double’”’ monastery 
for the Carthusian Brotherhood, on the thirteen acres that 
he bought from the Hospital of St. Bartholomew for the 
purpose. In 1534 the monks declined to swear assent to 
the Act of Succession. They in many cases suffered execu- 
tion, and the place was left derelict. After passing through 
various hands it was bought by Thomas Sutton in 1611 
for £13,000, and he founded the hospital and the school 
which exist to the present day. There are still sixty 
of the ‘‘ Brothers’ in London—there should be eighty, 
did the funds permit—and some six hundred boys at 
Charterhouse School at Godalming whither the school was 
removed by Dr. William Haig Brown in 1872. The 
Circle were shown the chapel, the Guestin Hall, the 
beautiful old staircase and Great Chamber, built in 1565, 
where now the examinations for the scholarships are held— 
and the fine old courtyards. Altogether a pleasant after- 
noon, thinking about the hallowed past, to which the 
porter much contributed by his erudite information. 
1928. 

November 21st.—The Conversazione and Dance, in the 
Nelson Room of the Army and Navy Stores, Westminster, 
was one of the largest and most successful of the Circle’s 
social gatherings—and owed its success chiefly to the 
excellent organisation of Mrs. Sophie Hine and to the 
genial presence and unfailing efficiency of Mr. H, A. Jones 
as M.C.—surely a very genius of an M.C., for he kept 
things going all the time so smoothly and so well. Members 
and guests had come in fancy dress or wearing designs 
representing the titles of well known plays, operas or songs, 
and the judges had considerable difficulty in deciding on 
the best and most ingenious costumes or designs, to the 
wearers of which, and to those who made the highest 
number of correct guesses at the names of the songs, 
operas or plays represented, prizes of books were awarded. 
‘A very jolly evening,’’ one of the members remarked, 
as the party was breaking up at a late hour, and he evidently 
summarised the opinion of everybody. 

December 6th.—Mr. Thomas Moult, who was in the 
Chair, paid a very high tribute to Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s 
great gifts as a poet, and Mr. Wolfe’s readings or recitals 
from his poems, the beauty and tenderness, the wit and 
irony of which were rendered with an exquisite sensitiveness 
and-charm of manner that gave an hour of unqualified 
pleasure to a large audience, whose keen appreciation was 
expressed in the subsequent discussion by Mr. Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard, Mr. G. B. Burgin, Mrs. Hayward, 
Mr. Desmond Ryan and others, most of whom emphasised 
their opinions by asking Mr. Wolfe to read or recite certain 
poems that they held in special admiration. Seldom has 
the Circle had so interesting and entirely enjoyable a 
meeting, and at the close a vote of thanks to Mr. Humbert 
Wolfe and Mr. Moult was responded to with the warmest 
enthusiasm. 

Programme. 

December 19th.—Mrs. Champion de Crespigny: ‘‘ The 
Influence of Psychic Research on Literature.’’ Chairman : 
Mr. H. A, Jones. (Report next month). 


1929. 
January 9th—Dr. C. W. Kimmins: ‘“ Mental Discip- 
line.” Chairman: The Rev. J. D. Mullins, D.D. 


January 23rd.—Mr. Frank Rutter: Subject to be an- 
nounced. Chairman: Miss M. V. Gregory. 


All applications should be made to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 
“ Glenariff,”’ Church Road, Ashtead, Surrey. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE. 


The Brighton and Hove Bookman Circle has had an 
exceptionally interesting autumn session. This was 
opened with a lecture—illustrated with lantern slides— 
on ‘‘ Gardens in Medieval Tudor and Stuart Times,” by 
Miss Eleanour Sinclair Rohde, whose delightful diction and 
charm of manner matched the absorbing interest of her 
subject. It was a terribly wet, wild night, but the audience 
made up in enthusiasm for any lack of numbers, and 
one literally could have heard a pin drop, so enthralled 
were the listeners. The Rev. A. J. Young, M.A., took 
the Chair, and the customary votes of thanks were 
expressed by Miss E. Greenyer and Mr. Alec Stansbury, 
the novelist. 

Another most enjoyable evening was spent when Mrs. 
Hobman (Daisy Adler) read a paper on the theme that 
““ The Modern Novel Interprets the Moral Standards of the 
Day.” In referring to books that would be read a hundred 
years hence Mrs. Hobman mentioned some of H. G. Wells’s 
novels and Galsworthy’s Forsyte Saga ’’—this last as 
presenting an admirable picture, true to life, of the periods 
with which it deals. A most interesting discussion 
followed, and the Hon. Secretary’s statement that the 
great merit of the modern novel was that it attacked our 
two great national failings—hypocrisy and sentimentality 
—was endorsed by the audience. The Circle hopes to 
hear Mrs. Hobman again. 

Mr. S. P. B. Mais provided a stirring evening when he 
dealt with: ‘‘ Modern Journalism.’”’ Mr. George Aitchi- 
son, of the Brighton and Hove Herald, occupied the Chair. 
Mr. Mais had some hard things to say of those who misused 
the King’s English, and of those whose news bills pandered 
to popular taste, and he extolled the provincial papers of 
the highest class, and their methods of work. Various 
questions were put to Mr. Mais by members of an audience 
which filled the hall, and his trenchant replies and entertain- 
ing manner of countering queries helped to make the 
evening a great success and one that, incidentally, has 
stimulated the membership of the Circle. 

The last meeting of the year was noteworthy for a lecture 
given by Dr. Marie Stopes on “‘ Propaganda Plays—with 
Special Reference to ‘Our Ostriches,’’’ the play which 
many readers will remember at the Court Theatre, London. 
There was not a vacant seat, and Dr. Stopes’s address— 
which was practically impromptu, as she had only a few 
notes with her—held the audience absorbed as her manner 
and diction charmed and her matter was intensely interest- 
ing, all the more so for being somewhat provocative. 

The Hon. Secretary addressed the audience prior to the 
lecture on the aims and objects of the Circle and mentioned 
some of the literary leaders who have promised to address 
the members, some day. 

Altogether a successful session, and the Circle considers 
that it has finished 1928 in brilliant fashion, and the Hon. 
Secretary takes this opportunity of thanking everyone— 
especially the lecturers—who have helped to make it so. 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, 
Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, St. Anne’s Court, 26, 
Brunswick Place, Hove. 
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PEPYS THE DIARIST.* 


Samuel Pepys was a shrewd and knowing fellow, quite 
capable of foreseeing such a series as the English Men of 
Letters and perhaps even some of the contributors; but 
not Samuel Pepys could have foreseen the inclusion therein 
of Samuel Pepys himself. Cowley of course would be 
there, ‘‘ a mighty civil, serious man,” and Sir John Den- 
ham; and Mr. Sprat; perhaps Mrs. Phillips, in spite of 
her sex; and certainly Chaucer, ‘“‘ without doubt a very 
fine poet.’’ But upon what grounds could he, Samuel 
Pepys, find a place there? ‘‘ Navalia,’”’ the great history 
of the Royal Navy, which Mr. Evelyn encouraged him to 
pursue, would never be finished—his eyes, alas, were none 
too good, “‘ I being not able to do it [the Diary] any longer, 
having done now so long as to undo my eyes almost every 
time that I take a pen in my hand.”’ And, besides, there 
were other more agreeable occupations. The ‘‘ Memoires 
relating to the State of the Royal Navy ’’ was indeed in 
print, and had all the appearance of a book; but like 
another celebrated naval incident, it was only a little one. 
Clearly there could be no case for Pepys as a man of 
letters. As a collector he might indeed be famous, and 
he proposed to order this matter so as to secure some 
measure of diuturnity. But that was all. Nothing more 
could be hoped for. 

And the Diary ? Ah, thatisa question. What thoughts 
he had about the Diary is almost the only confession he 
does not make. Probably his thoughts were few. To 
keep it was so natural that he wrote because he loved to 
write, and piped but as the linnet sings. 

** He sings but to his love, nor e’er conceives 

How tip-toe Night holds back her dark grey hood.” 


Where nothing is known, where nothing can be known, we 
can only conjecture; but this to me is a conviction, that 
the Pepys of the seventeenth century never once foresaw 
the newly discovered Pepys of the nineteenth, never once 
supposed his six manuscript volumes in shorthand would 
conquer oblivion, never once dreamed of his triumphant 
resurrection as an immortal. Pepys did not know how 
good his diary was; if he had known, it would have been 
less good. That, I suppose, is a bull; but I trust the 
meaning is clear. His self-consciousness is so complete 
and perfect that there is no trace of it discernible. You 
cannot find a single sentence of which you can say, “ This 
was written with a glance at posterity.’”” He does not 
begin, as many diarists do, with any prefatory note or 
explanation of the reason or impulse that made him initiate 
a personal record, nor does he mention any purpose he 
hoped it would serve, or intimate the style he proposed to 
adopt. I turn to the first diary I come to on my shelves, 
the Journal of the great and good Sir Walter, and this is 
what I find : 


“November 20, 1825.—I have regretted all my life that I 
did not keep a regular Journal. I have myself lost recollection 
of much that was interesting, and I have deprived my family 
and the public of some curious information, by not carrying 
this resolution into effect. I have bethought me, on seeing 
lately some volumes of Byron’s notes, that he probably had hit 
upon the right way of keeping such a memorandum-book, by 
throwing aside all pretence to regularity and order, and mark- 
ing down events just as they occurred to recollection. I will 
try this plan; and behold I have a handsome locked volume, 
such as might serve for a lady’s album.” 


Observe the curious contradiction—the locked volume 
which is, nevertheless, to give information to the family 
and the public. That impulse to be both public and 
private is characteristic of many diarists. But nothing 
could be less like Pepys, whose solitude was consummate. 
He invokes neither family nor public, and shuts out the 
prying eye, not by a challenging and invitatory lock, but 


* ‘Samuel Pepys.” By Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. English 
Men of Letters Series. 5s. (Macmillan.) 


by the secrecy of shorthand, which made his record look 
like a set of official memoranda. Moreover he is as regular 
as he expected his own sea-captains to be with their logs. 
And, let us add, he was not Sir Walter Scott, but a public 
servant of no great importance. He begins without as- 
pirations or regrets, the date being January, with the 
appropriate remark : 


“* Blessed be God, at the end of the last year I was in very 
good health, without any sense of my old pain, but upon taking 
of cold. I lived in Axe Yard, having my wife, and servant 
Jane, and no more in family than us three.” 


And then at once there came physical and domestic details, 
which the fullest edition prints with discreet blanks, for 
fear of shocking the delicate persons who have no bodily 
organs lower than the region they refer to vaguely as 
“the chest.’’ The date is 1660, in our style. and the “ old 
pain ’’ is that referred to on March 26th. 


“‘ This day it is two years since it pleased God that I was cut 
of the stone at Mrs. Turner’s in Salisbury Court. And did 
resolve while I live to keep it a festival, as I did the last year 
at my house.” 


Pepys’s first entry is so like hundreds of his others 
that Mr. Ponsonby, who is the Sherlock Holmes of diaries, 
is not prepared to accept it, without proof, as the first, but 
suspects an earlier record. There is simply no evidence. 
One fact tells against the suspicion: the first manuscript 
volume is smaller than the succeeding five ; and the natural 
inference, therefore, is that it is really the first. 

Why did Pepys keep a diary? The question is best 
answered by another: Why did Shakespeare write ‘‘ Ham- 
let’? ? Because he had to, Why did Lamb and Cowper 
pour out their stream of immortal letters, without thought 
of their value or solicitude for their preservation? Be- 
cause an originating impulse, inexplicable, yet native to 
them, compelled them to perform an act of communicative 
expression. If, as Bagehot remarks of Shakespeare, if a 
man writes a book, he must be a man who could write it. 
Pepys was a man who could write his diary, and he wrote 
it. It was the work he was born to do, as Shakespeare 
was born to make his plays, as Lamb was born to broad- 
cast his letters (his essays being merely longer letters for a 
wider public), as Wordsworth was born to compose his 
poems, whether the public wanted them or not. How 
completely Pepys fulfilled his destiny is seen in the event. 
His diary is the only perfect soliloquy known to the world. 
It is the absolute of its kind. And it is the diary of an 
ordinary man. The nature of the miracle is well indicated 
by Mr. Ponsonby : 


“The central point of interest is perhaps more psychological 
than intellectual or literary. It is that an average man, in- 
conspicuous and, although assiduous in his work, by no means 
specially gifted, should have been able, unsuspected by his 
contemporaries and even by himself, to have perpetrated a 
work of undoubted genius in a realm which about twenty-five 
per cent. of educated people have privately explored without, 
except in a very few instances, approaching anywhere near the 
same result.” 

Yes! the most abiding charm of the diary is that it is 
the confessions of a nobody—or a next-to-nobody. Few 
lives could have seemed to contain so little worthy of 
record; yet no record is so rich. It is the commonplace 
made so completely true that it becomes beauty. What 
pleasure Pepys had in keeping it we can guess. Says 
Bagehot—it is always difficult not to quote Bagehot : 

“‘ Behind every man’s external life, which he leads in company, 
there is another which he leads alone, and which he carries 
with him apart. We see but one aspect of our neighbour, as 
we see but one side of the moon; in either case there is also 


a dark half, which is unknown to us. We all come down to 
dinner, but each has a room to himself.’’ 


The diary was Pepys’s room to himself, and, if I may be 


-paradoxical, it is a room we should enter with respect, and 


even with a kind of reverence, certainly without the nudgings 
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and gigglings and whisperings that seem to some the 
appropriate gestures. 

In the present volume, which rightly places Pepys among 
our men of letters, Mr. Ponsonby’s tone is refreshingly 
quiet and sensible. That his book is a little dry is to his 
credit, for nothing is so disgusting as the “ juicy’’ com- 
pilation about Pepys. It is Mr. Ponsonby’s merit that he 
sees Pepys in the true proportions, and presents what he 
sees without emphasis and without flourishes. 


GEORGE SAMPSON. 


WILLIAM COWPER.* 


To those unaccustomed to the strange vagaries of the 
neurasthenic, who forget that a man of strong and melan- 
choly character can force himself into temperamental 
by-ways which seem completely alien, it has always been 
a puzzle that the author of ‘‘ John Gilpin,” the author of 
what are, with Lamb’s, the most charming letters in the 
English language, should have been a suicidal, religious 
lunatic, who for a large part of his life believed that he was 
damned. It was in his last year that he wrote in his diary : 

““My Despair is infinite, my entanglements are infinite, my 
doom is sure. . See now, O God, if this be a doom, if this a 
condition such as a creature of Thine could have deserved to 
be exposed to. I know that thou thyself wast not without 
thy fears that I should incur it. But thou wouldst set me 
on the slippery brink of this horrible pit in a state of infatuation 
little short of idiotism, and wouldst in effect say to me—‘ Die 
this moment or fall into it, and if you fall into it, be it your 
portion forever.’ Such was not the mercy I expected from Thee, 
nor that horror and overwhelming misery should be the only 
means of deliverance left me in a moment so important. Fare- 
well to the remembrance of Thee for ever! I must now suffer 
thy wrath, but forget that I ever heard thy Name. O horrible ! 
and still more horrible, that I write these last lines with a hand 
that is not permitted to tremble !”’ 

It is the writing of a man insane yet logical ; it is pathetic 
in that, in his very moment of extreme despair, Cowper 
writes of the God he thinks has abandoned him with the 
familiarity which has endeared to many his hymns and those 
of John Newton’s. Mr. Fausset is, I am sure, right in empha- 
sising the fatal influence Newton had upon Cowper; right in 
refusing to admit that the religion with which the poet was 
terrified and hypnotised bears any relation to Christianity. 
There was in it an element of Jesus-worship ; but its whole 
conception of God was profoundly and monstrously con- 
trary to the spirit of the Gospels and the teaching of the 
Apostles. It is no excuse for those who defend Newton 
to say that Cowper was weak in the head anyway, and 
that his fate would probably have been thesame. We have 
every reason to believe the contrary. We know this: 
That Newton deliberately subjected Cowper to religious 
exercises so severe that his relatives protested; that he 
never did the one necessary thing, that is he never told 
the poet the obvious truth that if a man thought he had 
committed the unpardonable sin, he evidently had not— 
for a sin which cuts a soul completely off from God’s pardon 
could not be committed by one of any scrupulosity at all, 
let alone of Cowper’s shivering timidity. We know, too, that 
after the breach between him and Cowper had grown wider, 
and the poet, not recovered, at any rate enjoyed the 
alleviations of ordinary life, Newton frowned on these. 
He complained of his friendship with Lady Hesketh, and 
because Cowper occasionally went to a tea-party he accused 
him of ‘‘ leading a life unbecoming the Gospel.’”’ I do 
not think Mr. Fausset’s verdict is a whit too severe : 

“* Stated crudely, he preferred Cowper to be a mad Evangelical, 
than a sane and solid gentleman. For ten years he had 
received assurances of his unhappiness with sympathetic 
equanimity ; but a mere rumour of his enjoyment provoked 
an immediate remonstrance. He wished him to be cured, but 
* -only by his prescriptions, which in fact perpetuated the disease.”’ 
-- Besides, there is not a little resemblance between the 
young Cowper and the young Charles Lamb. Lamb had 
a similar nervous disease to overcome, and he overcame it ; 
but then Lamb was a kind of Unitarian whom Newton 
_ * “ William Cowper.” By Hugh I’A, Fausset. 12s. 6d. 
{Jonathan Cape.) : 


| Portrait by Elliott & Fry. 


would unhesitatingly have consigned to hell, and had not 
the advantages of a faith in the more violent form of 
Calvinism. Newton had remarkable characteristics; he 
was an honest man—but so were many Spanish Inquisitors ; 
he was a religious man—and so are many men of different 
faiths ; he was a devout man—so are many simple souls 
who have a discreditable theology and an impossible faith. 
No doubt Cowper has forgiven him, but it is difficult for 
those who see in him the man who laid waste the poet’s 
life not to curse the day on which John Newton first 
arrived in Olney. 

Mr. Fausset has in this book done his best work. He 
can appreciate Cowper’s poems; he evidently loves the 
man, and he feels, I think, on easier terms with him than 
he did with the tremendous Donne, who was the subject 
of what I have considered his best essay hitherto. He 
gives a charming account, instinct with tenderness, humour 
and real sympathy, of Cowper’s domestic life and his 
affection for Mrs. Unwin, his cousin Lady Hesketh, and the 
fascinating Lady Austen. He is right, I am afraid, in 
seeing that a marriage between Lady Austen and Cowper 
would not have succeeded; and yet one cannot help 
regretting and wondering. Cowper blossomed so exquisitely 
under her smiles, and if only Mrs. Unwin had been less 
exigent, more generous, Cowper might have been spared 
some of the later misery of his life. While estimating the 
poetry at its due—though he is a little harsh on some of 
the hymns—Mr. Fausset is at his best about Cowper’s 
letters. There is nothing like them in English prose, and 
in this passage Mr. Fausset does them admirable justice. 
He is speaking of Cowper’s passionate observation : 

“This devotion to such details was to be one of the chief 
characteristics of his poetry, and we may compare the manner 
in which he was to trace, at the beginning of ‘ The Task,’ the 
stages of transition from the stool to the arm-chair and from 
the settee to the couch with the account, that filled nearly 
half of one of his letters, of the card-table at which he was 
writing for the first time. The reason for the change, the 
condition of the round-table which had been superseded, the 
inadequacy of the fly-table, the too ponderous dimensions of 
the dining-table, and finally the humbler virtues of the card- 
table and its one flaw—a sharp splinter that tore Mrs. Unwin’s 
dress—are all described with such an engrossed fidelity to detail 
that the humble card-table acquires something of the personal 
significance which Van Gogh gives to a kitchen-chair.” 


Mr. Hugh I’A. Fausset. 
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Cowper is an author whose history one must know if 
one is really to appreciate his work. No doubt in a sense 
we should gain in understanding of any work of art if we 
really knew and understood the life and work of the artist ; 
but with some men such knowledge is a necessary pre- 
liminary. It is necessary, for instance, for a due under- 
standing of much of Blake’s work, and it is necessary for 
those who would love Cowper. There are other good books 
on the poet, and there are the letters; but as a general 
introduction to his work, as a guide to the beauty of his 
character and the terror of his circumstances, I know 
nothing better than this essay of Mr. Fausset. 

R. ROBERTS. 


WHY HE WAS SHOT.* 


There are moments in which I wonder whether after 
all we didn’t win the War. I know intelligent people agree 
that there was no victory, that everyone lost; and if we 
compare the state of Germany with the state of Britain 
to-day, it is hard to recognise in ourselves the victors, in 
Germans the vanquished. Yet there are, I repeat, instants 
of sudden insight in which I can perceive that something 
did suffer a heavy, humiliating and I believe decisive 
defeat between 1914 and 1918. That surely was Militarism. 

We used to call it Prussian Militarism, but this foul 
monster poked out its ugly head in all countries that were 
at war. Still it had been allowed to grow in Prussia to a 
size and a swaggering pride which it attained nowhere else. 
This novel offers an illustration of that, and is particularly 
welcome because it is the work of a German. Herr Zweig 
hates militarism as fervently as you or Ido. He shows it 
up in all its hateful, arrogant wickedness, and he leaves 
us detesting it all the more fiercely because of his abstinence 
from anything like abuse or denunciation. He simply 
shows how it worked, offers no comments, indulges in no 
heroics. That is the effective line of attack; that is how 
fatal wounds are inflicted. 

It is I fancy because of this deadly onslaught on what 
was once supposed in error to be a peculiarly German 
invention that Herr Feuchtwanger, the author of “‘ Jew 
Siiss,”” praises Herr Zweig’s book as “ the first great novel 
yet written anywhere about the War.”’ That is more than 
generous; it is extravagant. Any attempt to decide 
to-day what books are great, which will be read a hundred 
years hence, and which merely fit in with the moods of their 
period, must be futile. It may be this one will live as a 
supremely vivid and powerful description of a disease 
afflicting humanity, as slavery, as religious intolerance, 
as the bloody games of the Roman arena afflicted it—a 
disease on which the Future will look back with wondering 
disgust. Herr Zweig’s story might well do this, for it is 
a piece of work both well conceived and well executed. 
But whether it is “ greater’’ than ‘“‘Le Feu” or than 
some of C. E. Montague’s writings only the future can tell. 

Certainly it has qualities which we associate with books 
that are “‘ not for an age but for all time.’’ Not only are 
the episodes and characters which illustrate the author’s 
theme grouped skilfully round the case of the simple fellow, 
Sergeant Grischa, who is murdered by militarism. Not 
only is the story of his escape from a prisoners’ camp, his 
life in the forests of Lithuania, his adventures and love 
affairs, his quiet, comfortable life in a town containing a 
Divisional H.-Q., told briskly and with humour. There 
is left on one’s mind at the end an impression that, as our 
grandfathers and perhaps our fathers would have phrased 
it, ‘‘ there must be aGod.”’ Weare not so fluent with that 
solemn name. We feel with Goethe and Joubert that one 
can believe in a Divine spirit ordering our affairs so long as 
we do not talk about it. Yet there are moments when we 
too are constrained to “ testify.” 

I cannot but be almost exultantly grateful that the 
cold savagery which sent Grischa to death in order to 
maintain military discipline, which deliberately flouted 
justice ‘‘ in the interest of the State,” brought disaster on 


* “The Case of Sergeant Grischa.”” By Arnold Zweig. 
Translated from the German: by Eric Sutton. 7s.6d. (Secker.) 


those who most encouraged it. The story of this Russian 
peasant soldier is not entirely an invention; it is based 
on an actual happening. If such wickedness, such 
denial of right had triumphed, we should have had to 
despair for the race of men. 

There were officers like Major-General Schieffenzahn in 
all armies; there are still. But in no army save the 
German did they rise to the highest commands or set a 
standard for subordinates to act by. Schieffenzahn, as 
Commander-in-Chief on the Eastern Front, representing, 
as his vanity supposed, the State and superstitiously 
regarding it as the Supreme Good, crossed the path of 
Sergeant Grischa on this wise. The escaped prisoner, in 
the course of his wanderings, was presented with the 
identity disk of a dead man, also Russian. He adopted 
the dead man’s name. When he was recaptured he was 
tried by court-martial for a crime committed by this man, 
and was sentenced to death. At once he declared that he 
was not the criminal. They could find out who he was 
by inquiry at the camp from which he escaped. Inquiry is 
made, two soldiers are sent to identify Grischa, the sentence 
is cancelled and Head-quarters notified for approval. 

Not approval comes, but an order that the sentence 
be carried out. The prestige of the courts-martial must be 
kept up; they cannot afford to admit mistakes, says the 
C.-in-C., just as certain Americans said that if Sacco and 
Vanzetti were not executed, the prestige of Civil Courts 
would suffer. There is a tussle over Grischa’s fate. A 
general who fears God and loves his fellow-men pleads, 
storms, threatens. All to no purpose. Grischa is shot. 

So what has seemed all through to be ironic comedy 
receives a tragic finish ; the reader’s soul is purged by pity 
and dread. Also his heart rejoices that the brutal folly 
which killed Grischa, in defiance of honour and justice, is 
now scorned and detested and, if we are prudent, will never 
lift its hideous head again. 

HAMILTON FYFE. 


PLAY-WRITING AND PLAY-LIGHTING.* 


The first sentence of Mr. St. John Ervine’s book, ‘‘ How 
to Write a Play”’ reads : “‘ The title of this book is entirely 
catchpenny.” This disarming honesty makes criticism 
difficult. Mr. Ervine knows—nobody better—that most 
intelligent young people have at least one play in their 
respective desks, and that the glittering prizes in the shape 
of royalites which fall to the lot of the fortunates whose 
plays get produced will ensure that of the writing of plays 
there is no end. Hence ‘“‘ How to .. .’’ followed by the 
immediate and obvious confession that the method cannot 
be taught or learned. The rest of the book is a demonstra- 
tion of this, by the simple method of naming a rule and 
then showing a successful dramatist breaking it, or an 
unsuccessful dramatist observing it. Hit or miss, this 
guerrilla warfare with the subject conveys its ideas in the 
most haphazard fashion. Coming from Mr. St. John 
Ervine it cannot but have ideas, and they are thrown out 
in his usual way of virile journalism. Indeed if one were 
asked for one word to describe this book it would be: 
entertaining. Its origin as a series of B.B.C. talks may 
have much to do with this, and it is only a criticism if we 
assume for one moment that Mr. Ervine means his title. 
Which, as he points out, he does not. 

It is full of amusing ideas, assertions and analyses. 
We are not concerned that most of them cancel each other 
out. Each and every one is obviously perfectly sound as 
Mr. Ervine states it, and we are not very worried when in 
the next chapter or from our own knowledge we discover 
an instance which as obviously proves it unsound. The 
study of Sir James Barrie’s ‘‘ The Will ”’ shows that it is a 
good short play. Mr. Ervine could have made a similar 
demonstration with any one of a hundred other plays 
written in entirely different techniques. 

This being the case with his positive assertions it is 

* “How To Write a Play.” By St. 
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equally so 
with his nega- 
tions. For 
example in 
three pages, 
chiefly of 
quotation 
from the 
American 
critic, Mer: 
Nathan, who 
is Mr. Ervine’s 
transatlantic 
counterpart, 
he dismisses 
expressionism 
and, it would 
seem, Mr. 
Gordon Craig. 
Like 
English critics 
Mr. Ervine is 
entirely ignor- 
ant of the 
Continental 
stage, and has 
a jolly rule-of- 
thumb way 
of calling 
everything 
outside 
straightforward social drama “‘ expressionism.” Certainly 
much rubbish may get written in a truly expressionistic 
technique (not quite so much I imagine as is written in the 
naturalistic technique, but let that pass), but whilst 
Toller’s ‘‘ Masse Mensch ”’ is on our shelves we feel that 
this is yet one more method of writing a play. Meantime 
it would be well for critics who do not study these non- 
realistic methods of drama and stage-craft not to dismiss 
them lightly. The moral of Mr. Ervine’s book is that 
there are as many ways of writing as there are dramatists 
with [personality, and as many ways of not writing as 
there are fools in the world. He has given us an enter- 
taining book to prove it, and has too good a sense of 
humour to have written earnestly. 

If Mr. Ervine has dealt with this phase of theatre art 
with the minimum of technicality, Mr. Harold Ridge in 
his book upon theatre lighting makes no such compromise 
with the groundlings. His is a serious book for serious 
people—a study of his subject. Yet it begins from the 
alphabet of it, and has such good things to say on every 
phase of theatre lighting and its place in stage art that any 
person who is taking an intelligent interest in the theatre 
would find it fascinating reading. 

Such a reader would pay less attention to the early 
chapters of the book where the whole technical apparatus 
of the different systems of stage lighting now in use are 
described and examined; but would find his feet when 
Mr. Ridge deals with the principles of stage lighting; with 
modern ideas and practice in the designing of theatre 
buildings ; with methods of presentation of plays illustrated 
very fully with photographs from the work of the Festival 
Theatre at Cambridge with which the author is con- 
nected; then, in a Utopian chapter, with theatres of the 
future ; and in a very useful one with the effect of coloured 
light upon costume, scenery and make-up. 

I imagine that Mr. Ridge had in mind the serious Little 
Theatre producer and lighting man when he wrote his 
book. He also, seeing the theatre from the viewpoint of 
the Cambridge Festival house, had in mind the presenta- 
tional rather than the representational play and produc- 
tion. So far as the normal theatre is concerned and the 
great body of amateur producers he assumes an intelligence 
which is not always forthcoming, and a concern with the 
zsthetics of the theatre which is all too seldom found. 
Yet that spirit which accounts for Mr. Ridge’s own en- 
thusiasm is a growing one, and there must now be many 
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people up and down the country to whom the technical 
knowledge and the artistic theory which inform this book 
will make it invaluable. 

His note upon psychological lighting would be terrify- 
ing were it not that the table he gives is itself only an 
analysis of a production which actually did take place. 
Always one must assume the artist mind behind this 
technical business of lighting a play, and although Mr. 
Ridge has probably been fortunate in his experiences in 
this respect, it is to be hoped that his book will increase 
the number of those who work in this way. 

It is noteworthy that whilst Mr. St. John Ervine airily 
dismisses all that he calls ‘‘ expressionism,’’ this book from 
one of the workers in a theatre which in its two years’ work 
has moved to the forefront of English theatre art and 
achieved an international reputation, assumes expres- 
sionism and the many other presentational methods as 
the form of theatre art. It may be that this is an error 
on the other side, for the naturalistic theatre in the right 
hands has much to say; but at least it destroys the case 
for the cavalier dismissal. HoRACE SHIPP. 


RUBENS & CO. 


After returning from a tour of the European art museums 
on the occasion of the centenary of our own National 
Gallery, that indefatigable and ever enthusiastic wanderer, 
Mr. E. V. Lucas stated that the “ principal revelation ”’ 
of his tours was “‘ the abundance and vigour of Peter Paul 
Rubens, and the hold which his genius had on the great 


collectors of his time.”’ 


Having recently returned from visiting the art galleries 
of Central Europe, I can confirm this opinion, for, apart 
from Italy, one is confronted by series after series of paint- 
ings by Rubens. Of other masters we may find examples 
in plenty, but nothing to compare with the rooms and 
roomfuls of Rubens. Setting aside his representation in 
his own country, Flanders, and the Marie de Medici series 
at the Louvre, we find three great rooms full of Rubens 
at the Prado, Madrid, two in the Alt Pinakothek at Munich, 
rooms and rooms at Vienna, both in the State museum and 
in the Lichtenstein Collection, more at Budapest, and so 
on almost indefinitely. 

Returning home, I find awaiting me a book* on this 


* “The Life of Sir Peter Paul Rubens.” By Anthony 
Bertram. 8s. 6d. (Peter Davies.) 
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most prolific of painters by one of the most gifted and dis- 
cerning of our younger art critics, Mr. Anthony Bertram, 
and knowing the refinement of this writer’s personality, 
I have been a little curious to discover the secret of his 
interest in so florid a person as Rubens. All of us must 
respect the craftsmanship of Rubens, the immense power 
and skill of his brush, but the quality of his mind, shown 
not only in his choice of subjects but in his rather worldly 
treatment of landscape as well as human beings, compels 
many of us to temper our respect for his craft with some 
distaste for his philosophy of life. 

Mr. Bertram not only sets forth a full account of the life 
of Rubens, incorporating the results of the latest research 
‘and scholarship, but he brings out more clearly than most 
previous writers have done the peculiar distinction of 
Rubens as a politician, and helps his reader to understand 
his view of the real magnificence of the man. 

Great stress is laid on a passage from a letter written by 
Rubens to Peiresc on August 16th, 1835, in which he says : 

‘‘ The strong impression exercised on your sight by visible 
objects seems to me to be derived rather from the effect of 
lines and the contours of bodies than from colours.” 

This purely classic idea, coming from a supreme master 
of colour, is profoundly interesting, and, according to Mr. 
Bertram, “it explains why Rubens never allowed the 
romantic ideal, which was so strong in him, to run away 
with his sense of order and definition ; it explains, or 
helps to explain, how he was able to combine perfect 
architecture in his work with the accidental play of light, 
to express both the essential structure of nature and the 
temporary moods which alter its appearance.”’ 

This architectural quality in the work of Rubens also 
accounts in some measure for the profusion of his produc- 
tions. It allowed him to plan largely, and rely on others 
to carry out the details of his pictures, pulling together 
when necessary with half a dozen magical touches the 
composite work of several other hands. Rubens has often 
been accused of running a picture factory, but a more apt 
and happy comparison would be to say that he organised 
an army of painters. He had innumerable assistants, it 
is true, but he controlled them all, and remained the 
commanding officer, ordering all things wisely and well, 
dashing in himself to lend a hand when a crisis was reached. 
Apart from a limited number of portraits, there are com- 
paratively few paintings which we can say with certainty 
are altogether by the hand of Rubens without a helper ; 
but among the vast array of paintings which bear his name 
there is never any doubt, whosesoever may be the executing 
hands, as to the personality that has impressed its character 
on the whole. After we have read this straightforward but 
sympathetic account of the full and varied life of the great 
painter and diplomat, we can understand the hold which 
his genius had on the imagination of all his contemporaries. 

FRANK RUTTER. 


GOLD AND ALLOY.* 


When it was a craze to greet one’s friends with ‘‘ Do 
you know ?’’ I “ lighted on a certain place ’’ where literary 
conundrums were made a test of knowledge. ‘“‘ Who 
wrote ‘‘ The Fifth Queen ?”’ was asked; reminding me 
that it was time for Mr. Ford to ask Mr. Hueffer—or Mr. 
Hueffer Mr. Ford—when another historical novel equally 
fine was to be written by whichever of the two cared to 
write it. 

But Mr. Ford has been almost too generous. I am not 
going to complain because he gives us, in the first part 
of this book, something better than he has ever given us 
before. Half his novel left me almost breathless with 
interest and expectation. Does he drag in unnecessary 
little awkwardnesses like “‘ he, George,’’ him, George,”’ 

* “A Little Less Than Gods.’’ By Ford Madox Ford. 

s. 6d. (Duckworth,)—“ The Golden Roof.” By Marjorie 
7s. 6d. ‘(Hodder & Stoughton.)~—‘* King Akhnaton.” 
By Simeon Strunsky. 7s. 6d. _(Longmans.)—‘‘ Black Gallan- 
try.” By Val Gielgud. 7s. 6d: (Constable). 


“he, George Feilding,’’ ‘‘ he, Captain la Sinse,” “‘ they— 
the Expedition and Napoleon’”’? Does Mr. Assheton 
Smith, the perfect type of English masterfulness and 
manliness, talk now and then like Fanny Burney in her 
flamboyant moods? It does not matter. This story of 
Elba and the beginning of the Hundred Days is magnificent, 
and its preface is ample justification for any slight diver- 
gences from strict history. ‘‘ The business of all novelists 
is to trick you into believing that you have taken part 
in the scenes that they render,’ says Mr. Ford, and Mr. 
Ford knows his business. In reading we do have ‘a 
vicarious sense of experience.’”’ We are part of that 
Baratarian little court in Elba; Madame Mére, Princess 
Pauline, Sir Neil Campbell, Colonel Count Gatti di Vivario 
with his prodigious black moustache, are familiar as next- 
door neighbours; the houses at Porto Ferrajo colouring 
at dawn are within a stone’s throw; we hold our breath 
during the duel in the cockpit, the thrill runs through us 
also when in a voice clearer than the trumpets Napoleon 
cries: ‘Soldiers! ... Friends! ... Old Comrades! ... 
Here ave your familiar eagles! .. .” 

I think of Conrad, who was to have shared this book; 
and for a moment Attilio’s question—with which “ Sus- 
pense ’’ ends—of the star missing from the sky ends with 
another question mark. But the young girls fling rose- 
petals under the hoofs of Napoleon’s charger; he rides 
triumphant into Cannes . 

And vanishes. 

The author hints at his conclusion in the few casual 
words Héléne de Fréjus speaks about her mistake at the 
Tuileries. But here is another book; excellent, no doubt ; 
yet Heine’s lament of the Grenadiers over their departed 
Emperor comes to mind, as Marshal Ney and then Ney’s 
substitute take his place. It is Mr. Ford’s fault that the 
magnificent first part tempers with a little disappointment 
one’s appreciation of the second. 

Under his gilded roof in the Invalides lies ‘‘ the little 
dust’’ that was Napoleon. ‘“‘ The Golden Roof ”’—of 
gilded copper, in Innsbriick, where, coming down from the 
icy fastnesses of Tyrol, I saw it gleam once against a summer 
sky—tells of the dreams of another splendid failure, or 
half-failure. In a vivid description of the entry of 
Maximilian I and his second bride, Bianca Maria Sforza, 
Miss Bowen tells us that “from balconies, from spires 
and high jutting roofs hung flags bearing the double- 
headed eagle of Austria and the Viper of Milan.” Let 
that be a text. Since she wrote that vivid story, ‘‘ The 
Viper of Milan,” Miss Bowen has given us a long list of 
historical novels, and now, after a little lapse of infidelity 
for which possibly the British public is to blame, comes 
back to her first love. I am not going to say that this is 
the best historical novel of last year, because I have not 
read them all; but if there has been a better I will gladly 
make amends by reading it. ‘‘ The Golden Roof” is fortu- 
nate in its significant title, its little known but intensely 
interesting period, its setting, and its author. A useful 
preface shows how wide (and, may I say, difficult ?) a 
period she has chosen, when Henry VII and Henry VIII 
of England, Charles VIII, Louis XII and Francis I of 
France, Popes Alexander VI, Julius II and Leo X, Cardinal 
Wolsey and Martin Luther and Erasmus, Leonardo, and 
Albrecht Diirer pass across the stage of the world. 
Maximilian, who is very finely drawn, could not hear an 
organ without wanting to be monk, or a trumpet without 
desiring to be soldier. We have pen-pictures of Guelders 
and Tyrol; pen-portraits of men and women who are as 
living as the portraits of Holbein. Sound knowledge and 
very careful research have evidently gone to the making 
of this book, which owes nothing except perhaps an oppor- 
tunity to the recent uncritical craze for Teutonic fiction. 
From the opening scene in summer time at the inn in 
Guelders to the last scene when the dying Emperor “ faintly 
smiling, whispered into the dusk, whitened by the reflection 
of the snow without, ‘ Unfinished, all unfinished; you do 
what you can. Amen,’” this book has not a dull page. 
“ The Golden Roof ”’ is a golden novel in the best tradition. 

“Made in the United States of America” and the 
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“ $2.50’ on the jacket are scarcely necessary to indicate 
the birthplace of ‘‘ King Akhnaton,” the heretic king, 
father-in-law of Tut-anhk-Amen. It claims to be more 
than an historical novel—and is. ‘‘ Pharaoh gets people 
sore,” Jewish priests in Canaan ‘‘ would divvy up the 
loot,”’ Cretans ‘“‘ know what side their crumpets are buttered 
on,” an Egyptian lady calls the Chief Scribe “a silly old 
dodo,’’ Simut makes Bek ‘“‘ shudder and wonder ”’ by shout- 
ing out “‘ Anubis damn their educated souls! ’’—and he 
does me. ‘‘ Up Guards and Aton!” is the Egyptian 
battle-cry. ‘‘ Ain’t I Grand Vizier already ?’”’ asks Bek, 
with what he considers ‘‘ a very clever blending of jollity 
and suggestion.” There is plenty of suggestion in the 
League of Aton, the Jerusalem Conferences, and so forth. 
There are oases where we get a mirage of the real Egypt 
of old time, but “ the mystery hid under Egypt’s Pyramid” 
is not hid within these covers. 

Mr. Val Gielgud’s novel, of Poland between 1863 and 
1920, deserves longer space. It is excellently written, the 
character drawing is exceptionally good, and even when 
the story becomes ‘ bluggy’’ enough to satisfy Helen’s 
babies, it is told with a power that carries conviction. 
I see that it is a first novel. The publishers are to be 
congratulated, and I think Mr. Gielgud will be heard of 
again. 

ALFRED TRESIDDER SHEPPARD. 


LADY GREGORY’S PLAYS. 


Though the three plays in this volume* deal with such 
widely different figures as Don Quixote, Dave and Nicholas 
O’Cahan, and M. Jourdain, they are all held together by 
a distinct unity on account of these very figures. In each 
play we see a man up against the world because he be- 
lieves in what the world once believed in and has long since 
discarded : Don Quixote with his chivalry and holiness of 
knighthood, a holiness at once so exalted as to be at all 
times a little inhuman but one investing every woman 
with a right to be reverenced in a way they have never 
been since ; O’Cahan worshipping his ancestors who fought 
in the battle of Clontarf and quite forgetting his own lack 
of heroism and the drabness of his surroundings, and 
lastly M. Jourdain who has no ideal and no great weakness 
but who worships even more foolishly than Quixote or 
O’Cahan just the pomp and feathers of a disillusioned and 
worldly aristocracy. 

Most people justly admire Lady Gregory for the charm 
and nobility of her Irish vernacular plays, but the only real 
vernacular play in this volume is the one-act ‘‘ Dave,”’ 
which takes for its motif a thought that Lady Gregory 
heard put by a poor woman in a workhouse, ‘‘ There is no 
child comes into the world but brings with him some grain 
of the wisdom of Heaven,’ and a poem embodying the 
same thought by “ A. E.’”’ which speaks of the gods that 
“have taken alien shapes upon them’’ and come to live 
on earth as “ wild peasants driving swine.’’ The anti- 
thesis to the visionary Dave is his master O’Cahan, the 
snob and the comedy figure of the play. ‘‘ Sancho’s Master ”’ 
has less vernacular rhythms and in ‘‘ The Would-be 
Gentleman ”’ they have dwindled almost to an echo. The 
first of these deals with Quixote’s second adventuring 
forth from La Mancha, and after his meeting with the Duke 
and Duchess in the second act it develops into broad 
comedy with a strong strain of pathos running through, 
till at last in the third act, after the unending practical 
jokes from people who do not and cannot understand his 
mission, he appears to us asa man broken by ridicule. Lady 
Gregory diverges from Cervantes’ original by transforming 
Quixote from the inhuman personification of the Abstract 
Ideal into a human man heroically battling against wrong, 
and by narrowing the canvas from an epic satire, in which 
we sympathise perhaps most of all with Sancho Panza and 
those whom the knight attempts to ‘‘ rescue,” down to a 
necessarily smaller conception that points a moral. For it 
is a commonplace of esthetic criticism that that which is 


* “ Three Last Plays.” Lady Gregory. 7s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


concerned with pointing a moral is lesser than the universal 
impartiality of a Shakespeare or a Cervantes which includes 
both morality and immoralityin one huge embrace because it 
includes the whole of Life itself. In this way Lady Gregory, 
by failing to catch the somewhat macabre and infinitely 
subtle humour of Cervantes, has failed to put his concep- 
tion on to the stage. As for “‘ The Would-be Gentleman,” 
no translator can of course give the atmosphere of the 
original and it would be difficult to find two types of 
atmosphere more alien to each other than that of Lady 
Gregory and Moliére. But one feels Lady Gregory’s trans- 
lation to be neither wooden nor falsely literary and to have 
deserved its success at the Abbey Theatre. 
PHILIP HENDERSON. 


LONDON—PAST AND PRESENT.* 


A London of the past, of the early years of the twentieth 
century—much of it no longer standing—is the London of 
Joseph Pennell’s drawings. But the past survives, and 
past and present alike change with the years. If, with 
Mr. J. C. Squire, we lament the transformation of Park 
Lane—“ as noticeable as a gap in a man’s front teeth ’’— 
the destruction of the old Empire Theatre in Leicester 
Square—‘‘ which was certainly ugly, but was unpretentious 
and of its epoch ’’—and of Exeter Hall (once the great 
home of Evangelicalism and May Meetings, pulled down 
shortly before the War to make room for the Strand Palace” 
Hotel) many of these fifty-six drawings, “‘some of the 
best ”’ of Pennell’s work, reveal the London of to-day. 
The porch of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields ; Baker Street—a 
“long, unlovely street, as flat as its name, but giving the 

* “ A London Reverie.” 56 drawings by Joseph Pennell. 
Arranged with an introductory Essay and Notes by J.C. Squire. 
25s. (Macmillan.)—‘‘ Half-hours in Old London.”’ By Harry 
Prince. With illustrations from pencil drawings by F. W. 
Knight. 6s. (Bell.) 


Gray’s Inn. 
From “ Half-Hours in Cld London,” by Harry Prince (Bell). 
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draughtsman an opportunity because of its severely 
rectilinear quality ’’; Westminster Cathedral—‘‘ beyond 
question the finest modern building in London and one of 
the finest in the world ’’; Woburn Square—‘ a pleasant 
drawing, with a Gallic touch, of one of the less imposing 
of the Bloomsbury squares ’’ ; old riverside house at Lime- 
house, ‘“‘a part of that fascinating north bank which is 
seen by those who have the enterprise to go down by water 
from Westminster to Greenwich’’; the view of London 
from Hampstead Heath; the Lions in Trafalgar Square 
“‘ wearing the look of resignation which is begotten of the 
hearing of much oratory’’; and the Nelson Monument, 
“‘ Nelson sailing the sky with one arm and one eye ”’ as the 
Poet Laureate described him—all these and many more 
remain to be seen and loved the better. And before we 
arrive at the drawings there is Mr. Squire’s ‘‘ London 
Reverie’’ to be read. An autobiographical essay not 
untinged with regret, that inevitable note of regret that 
overtakes all men and women of good will when they glance 
back o’er the travelled road. For 

“This London that has gone, though relics of it surround 
us on every side, saw our youth and was a part of our youth, 
our youth that is a country which is lost.” 

And so before we get to London we linger in the author’s 
native county, in the streets of a garrison town (but lately 
made a city) ‘‘ with every other promenader a bluejacket 
or a soldier in scarlet with a swagger cane,’”’ by farms, 
weather slated with little front gardens. Then after school 
and Cambridge an adventurous walk from Devonshire to 
London “‘ in the guise of a penniless tramp ”’ with sleeping 
in haystacks, pheasant-copses and casual wards, to say 
nothing of several agreeable days at Oxford and the rough 
sleeping varied by a bed in Balliol. Then back to the 
struggling provincial paper, and “‘ communings with naval 
officers in bars or meetings with the revolutionaries in 
Ruskin Hall or the open-market place.” Two years of 
waiting before ‘“‘ an opportunity of sorts’ and the begin- 
ning of ‘“‘ a real acquaintance with London.’’ The reader 
will not enjoy Pennell’s drawings the less for the intro- 
ductory reverie. Writer and artist alike take us back to the 
London of five and twenty years ago. And, Mr. Squire 
insists and rightly, ‘‘ that same London still exists, a little 
changed, but the same.” Only “ it exists for others, not 
for us. . . . The sons and nephews of our friends are still 
inhabiting a London that is new and enchanting to them, 
a London of hope and discovery, and eager youthful theory 
and experiment.” 

Mr. Harry Prince in his pleasant walks and talks about 
old London also observes that ‘‘ London is changing hour 
by hour ”’ (it always did), yet he can tell us of places that 
have ‘“‘ escaped the devouring hand of progress’’: the 
Tower of London—that glorious Tower of London of 
which Dan Leno sang; Westminster Hall; St. John’s 
Gateway in Clerkenwell; St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Smithfield ; the Charterhouse—beyond Smithfield Market ; 
and to go farther afield Hogarth’s house at Chiswick. Mr. 
Knight’s eleven pencil drawings increase our liking for 
these old buildings with their historic interest which Mr. 
Prince bids us cherish. Generally the author is to be 
trusted in his references to the past; but the long current 
story of the aged Countess of Salisbury—whom Henry VIII 
sent to the block in 1541—running round the scaffold and 
pursued by the executioner belongs to the realms of fancy. 
History knows it not, save as a late invention. 

JosEPH CLAYTON. 


HISTORY OF OUR TIMES.* 


It is a cheerful thought, for any reader with the decent 
altruistic spirit, that historians in time to come will find 
it easier than he or she possibly can to value the mass of 
Teminiscences and hasty political judgments piled upon 
us nowadays. To imagine their perspective and their 

* “The Victorian Illusion.”” By E. H. Dance. 12s. 6d. 
(Heinemann.)—‘“ Daisy, Princess of Pless.’’ By Herself. 25s. 


(John Murray.)—‘‘ Memories of Three Reigns.’’ By Ethel 
Raglan. 21s. (Nash & Grayson.) 


unembarrassed courage helps one. When that]is done, 
however feebly and foolishly, some of the ease they are 
going to feel may be captured, and one’s judgment can 
then flatter itself with a fine assurance. This trick is 
quite delusive, no doubt, but I know no other way of 
appraising books added to the mass. Here are three, to 
challenge incompetence : for after all no critic now living 
can tell their ultimate worth. One can only make a guess 
at it. 

Mr. E. H. Dance, in a book on what he calls ‘“‘ The 
Victorian Illusion,’’ writes with unembarrassed courage 
already about men and movements of my own lifetime ; 
but no imagination I can bring to bear enables me to feel 
that he writes good history. He seems to me to be only 
a bolder critic than I, with whatever assurance, can ever 
hope to become. The book leaves me dazed with sweep- 
ing generalisations. True, it begins by protesting very 
sensibly against that flippant generalisation, the. word 
“ Victorian,’’ which is a chamelion word taking colour 
from every man’s mind when he uses it. Mr. Dance says 
the obvious thing about Queen Victoria’s reign, namely, 
that it was too long and too essentially a time of change 
to have any such meaning as people commonly give it. 
“ Victorian,’ in current talk, is a mere epithet. But his 
political view of the reign, though it takes very full account 
of changes, does so in just the temper of epithet. There is 
hardly a sentence that has the judicial tone proper to 
history ; .and I am altogether doubtful of the value of 
such writing, except as it is likely to shake politicians out 
of their ruts. What damns it, in the estimation of a mere 
literary man like myself, is the ease with which Mr. Dance 
assumes that all politicians act from motives I cannot 
respect. The practice of literature allows of no such 
generalisation, however plausible and simple. It is quite 
contrary. It is so meticulous that to answer Mr. Dance 
point by point would be the work of a life. All I can say 
of such a book is that it cuts and slashes with an astonishing 
vigour, and should, if anything can, promote a sense of 
humour and modesty among public men of cocksure dis- 
position. In this way the historical point of view is 
approached, at all events. For us of the passing generation 
there is really no imaginative short cut, and a little modesty 
and humour are the best makeshifts to live by. 

With these any man can relish such books of reminis- 


“ce 


cence as “ Daisy, Princess of Pless,’’ and ‘‘ Memories of 
Three Reigns.” The War gives to the former a lively 
interest. 


This Princess of Pless was Mary Cornwallis-West 
of Ruthin, an English country girl with Welsh and Irish 
blood to make her impatient of German court etiquette 
and keep her sincere and frank. Her autobiography is not 
only an important book because events lent importance to 
the life she led in another country, but romantic and charm- 
ing. It has the beauty which belongs to simple feeling 
and strange experience. The Princess had numberless 
friends among prominent men and women of all Europe, 
and was very much “ behind the scenes’’; and one feels 
that, with a good brain to second her heart, she must always 
have served her own country briskly in social contacts. 


One extract from her diary is enough to show her outspoken- 
ness. The date is 1912. 


““T wrote and told Hans (her father-in-law) that I give the 
Emperor two years, and that if in that time he does not realise 
the greatness of his nation without the necessity for war— 
which he would simply make for the desire to have his name 
prominent in history, then, though he might come to Hans’s 
house, he would no longer see me there at any time, and never 
would I go to his Court again. 

“I said to two men in his presence: ‘ You are cowards and 
dare not tell the Emperor what you think.’ To the Emperor 
himself I said: ‘Whom can you trust? Who tells you the 
truth ? No one. You nominate your own Ministers, and if 
they do not agree with you they can only resign ; Your Majesty 
disgusts them. And the gentlemen you shoot with, they will 
only agree with every word you say for fear you will not visit 
them again.’ He was furious at first and said: 

““ What the English want is a good thrashing, and they'll 
get it if they don’t take care.’ 

“T replied: ‘ Your Majesty ought to pause and think ; 
we are not living in the fifteenth century.’ ”’ 


But she had by no means a life of such easy conversational 
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triumphs. For all its high interest, and the 
famous Pless pearls to wear on occasions (a rope seven 
yards long !), this lady’s bright forgiving spirit in her 
old age is something of a marvel. She not only lost 
a son in the War, but, suspected in the midst of all 
sorts of compassionate public work, had a good deal 
to forgive. The vivid story is absorbing, not only in 
the light it casts on dark times and policies, but in its 
sheer human interest. In Germany the Princess must 
look like another Lady Asquith. 

The Dowager Lady Raglan’s recollections, which are 
such pure and simple, with neither letters nor diaries 
to eke them out, go back to George III and cover the 
intervening years very lightly. They cannot be called 
important by any stretch of friendly exaggeration, 
but they are the sort of running commentary on other 
times and other manners that you may read with a 
headache and be none the worse ; and, what is greater } 
praise, Lady Raglan writes about manners of the time 
we live in without old-fashioned prejudice. She is 
superficial, but with a tolerant and lucid wisdom. 


KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 


VARIETY AND THE STAGE, 


At a time of renaissance with the variety stage, 
the reminiscences of such a respected veteran of the 
“halls” as Mr. Charles Coborn make a timely appear- | 
ance. The volume,!is a very complete one and brings 
us back to an almost legendary past, in which George 
Leybourne extolled the merits of champagne and 
Chirgwin accidentally acquired his white eye. 

It will surprise many of Coborn’s admirers to learn 
that he is a scion of a famous Scottish clan, and that 
his baptismal name was Colin Whitton McCallum. Mr. 
Coborn is a leisurely kind of writer, most keenly in- 


terested in his own memories, but with a slight 
tendency to repeat himself. The only real defect of 
the book however lies in those chapters in which 
the author retails his quarrels with managers. They 
are of no interest whatever to the outside public. 
However, one must not grumble at this very genial 
gentleman who, in his seventy-sixth year, is still in 
love with a world which has changed so mightily since his 
remote boyhood. At that time he used to attend Penny 
Readings, and one of his most vivid recollections is of a 
very good-looking gentlemanly man in a black frock-coat, 
who recited in a pleasant, distinguished voice selections 
from the ‘‘ Ingoldsby Legends.’’ This paragon was Henry 
Wainwright, the murderer. 

At this time the future music hall star was fond of reading, 
and his taste gradually but surely advanced from ‘‘ The 
Boys of England,” ‘‘ Dick Turpin,’ ‘‘ Alone in the Pirate’s 
Lair,’’ etc., to Fenimore Cooper, Dickens, and “‘ to me, 
greatest of all, Sir Walter Scott.’’ Mr. Coborn devotes as 
much time to the description of how he came to compose 
that music hall classic, ‘‘ Two Lovely Black Eyes,” as 
Richard Wagner must have spent in his account of the 
bringing to birth of “‘ Tristan and Isolde.’”’ He is almost as 
enthusiastic as to a winning song written for him, the 
triumphant ‘“‘ Man Who Broke the Bank at Monte Carlo,” 
which gave these reminiscences aname. He prides himself, 
very justly, on his constant championship of the artists’ 
cause against slippery agents and arbitrary managers. It 
is mainly owing to Coborn that music hall performers have 
a strong organisation to-day. He has also done yeoman 
work for the Benevolent Fund. Coborn is an example of 
the variety artist at his best. 

Mr. Bart Kennedy does not date so far back as Coborn, 
from whose point of view he must still be a mere youth. 
Mr. Kennedy’s “‘ Footlights ’’? recounts his own stage career. 
He has busked, has played in the “ portables,’ and has 
sung in the chorus of grand opera. In the first portion of 


1 “*The Man Who Broke the Bank.” By Charles Coborn. 
18s. (Hutchinson.)—* “ Footlights.”” By Bart Kennedy. 
s. 6d. (Henry Walker.)—* “I Tell You.” By Albert de 
Courville. 18s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Photo by Swaine. 


« Mr. Albert de Courville. 
From “I Tell You,” by Albert de Courville (Chapman & Hall). 


his book he philosophises on the first actor and the first 
theatre. There is rather much moralising in the volume, 
but the writer is always interesting on the sheerly human 
side, apart from technical treatment of the life of the stage. 
Mr. Kennedy admits that he was never a stage star, and he 
has obviously no illusions about the beauty of his singing 
voice. He is decidedly amusing in the account of his first 
lecture, which was an embarrassing failure. Mr. Kennedy 
attributes this to writing down the lecture, committing it 
to memory, and then falling back on his manuscript, which 
he failed to read owing to insufficient lighting. 

At a time when melodrama has a strangle-hold on West 
End managers, Mr. Kennedy’s apologia for this form of 
art is at least a plausible one. He declares that a melo- 
drama may come nearer to picturing the essence and soul 
of life than a perfectly constructed play which presents with 
exactitude an unpleasant problem. 

Of the three books on stage life before me, the most 
brilliant is Mr. Albert de Courville’s ‘‘ I Tell You.’’* The 
author began life as a journalist and succeeded in getting 
some sensational scoops. He was chronicler, practically at 
first hand, of an earthquake, a shipwreck, a blazing mine 
and a revolution. His chance of scoring as a newspaper 
man was given to him by Mr. Kennedy Jones. The late 
Lord Northcliffe regretted Mr. de Courville’s departure 
from the Street of Adventure when he transferred his 
bright activities to the thoroughfare of the theatre. 

De Courville’s first venture in this respect was in bringing 
from Naples the boy diabo1w champion, Marcel Meunier. 
Meunier was a first-rate attraction until scores of other 
youths became quite as proficient at a pastime which held 
London entranced for about eighteen months. Our adven- 
turer followed up this experiment by leading the Sicilian 
Players into the quiet pasture of the Shaftesbury Theatre. 
Giovanni Grasso and his leading lady, Mimi Aguglia, created 
a tremendous sensation by their forthright acting. In 
Grasso’s performance of Othello, he was so full of the 
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madness of the part that he almost killed Desdemona in the 
death scene. 

De Courville was fortunate enough to have the late Sir 
Edward Moss, founder of the Moss Empires, as backer, 
Under his auspices he induced the composer, Leoncavallo, 
to conduct “‘ Pagliacci ’’ in London, and later he persuaded 
Mascagni to preside over “ Cavalleria Rusticana.” De 
Courville’s next big enterprise was in spectacular revue. 
His “ Hullo Ragtime ’’ was a triumph, and he followed this 
up with other marked successes. Great sums of money 
were spent on their production, and De Courville had 
immense difficulties with his artists, but he did give London 
some astounding pioneer effects in the way of scenery, 
music and talent. ‘I Tell You”’ has not a dull paragraph 
in it. Mr. de Courville’s recollections of famous and 


notorious people he has met are amusing without a shadow 
of offence. 


Louis J. McQuILLanpD. 


HARDY.* 


Few men of genius have been so lucky in their wives 
as Thomas Hardy. In his first wife, who died in 1912, 
he found we imagine something akin to inspiration; in 
his second wife he found besides this—what for posterity 
is almost as important—a good biographer with a talent 
for the straightforward recording of facts and an acute 
sense of the relevant detail. For in “‘ The Early Life of 
Thomas Hardy, 1840-1891," Mrs. Hardy has wrought a 
minor miracle in patchwork, piecing together, from notes 
of conversations, letters and diaries, a record of the first 
fifty years of Hardy’s life that is a model for all biographers. 
It is indeed only on rereading it that we begin to realise 
how difficult a job must have been this sifting, collating 
and reducing to a molehill a whole mountain of facts. 

Those who have written about Hardy’s life—if we 
except Mrs. Hardy—have for some strange reason been at 
pains to point out how uneventful it was. In point of fact 
it was nothing of the sort. It is true that he never had 
what pass for adventures on the cinema, that he never 
went to war, that he was never even in jail. But that he 
had gigantic spiritual adventures, dwarfing all these, there 
is ample evidence in Mrs. Hardy’s biography to prove. 
And his early adventures in literature were such as would 
have discouraged and driven into retreat anyone but a 
man of exceptional will-power. The first thirty years of 
his life indeed read just a little—if we except his many 
juvenile love affairs—like the pages of that admirable 
story-teller, Samuel Smiles. 

_Mrs. Hardy has spared us all attempts at rhetoric and 
given us nearly all the facts we have for so long wanted 
to know. She tells us such facts about Hardy’s family 
and his early life as that the family derived from the 
Jersey le Hardys, an ancient name, and that Thomas 
often thought of restoring the “le” to his name and call- 
ing himself ‘‘ Thomas le Hardy,” but never did so; that 
he was a descendant of the Hardy in whose arms Nelson 
died ; that as an infant a snake was found curled up in 
his cradle as he lay sleeping ; that he had a strong dislike 
of the touch of human hands, which never left him > that 
(incredible as it may seem), few portraits of his Dorset 
friends and neighbours appear in his novels; that he 
used to say that when he carried a pocket-book his mind 
was barren as the Sahara,”’ so that many of his notes, 
made in the country-side, were taken down on “ large 
dead leaves, white chips left by the wood-cutters, or 
pieces of stone or slate that came to hand.”’ 

As a young apprentice to an architect and church 
restorer in Dorchester in the sixties, a self-educated and 
very serious student of Greek and Latin authors in his 
spare time, Hardy seems to have imbibed what was later 
to be the atmosphere and background of his novels. A 
few miles away, in his home, he lived among a world of 
shepherds and ploughmen, little changed from the England 


* “The Early Life of Thomas Hardy.”’ By Florence Emily 
Hardy. 18s. (Macmillan.) 


of Piers. And in the evenings, on his return home from 
the busy little country town, “he would rush off with 
his fiddle under his arm, sometimes in the company of his 
father as first violin and uncle as ’cellist, to play country 
dances, reels and hornpipes at an agriculturist’s wedding, 
christening or Christmas party in a remote dwelling among 
the fallow fields, not returning sometimes till nearly dawn, 
the Hardys still being traditional string-bandsmen avail- 
able on such occasions, and having the added attraction 
of charging nothing for their services, which was a firm 
principle with them. . . .’’ Here, between Dorchester and 
Bockhampton, was to be found the background of all the 
Wessex novels. 

It was in 1862 that Hardy came to London, the London 
of Thackeray, to pursue his profession, to scribble verses 
at his desk which every London magazine editor seems to 
have rejected. He had thoughts of going up to Cambridge 
—the germ of ‘‘ Jude —but found that he had not enough 
money for that. Then he wrote his first novel, “‘ The Poor 
Man and the Lady,” sent it off to Macmillan who, though 
his reader, John Morley, advised him against publishing it, 
wrote encouragingly to say that “ if this is your first book 
I think you ought to goon. May I ask if it is, and—you 
are not a lady, so perhaps you will forgive the question— 
are you young?” At Chapman & Hall’s, to which the 
MS. was next dispatched, Hardy met Meredith, who was 
then acting as their reader and who advised Hardy to tone 
down his satire on London society, the country gentry, 
modern Christianity and domestic and political morals 
in general. What happened to the MS. in the end no one 
seems to know—not even the author himself. 

Hardy was almost thirty years of age when Macmillans 
rejected his second novel, “‘ Desperate Remedies,’’ the 
MS. of which his fiancée, Miss Emma Lavinia Gifford, of 
St. Juliot, Cornwall, was copying for him. Hardy sent it 
to Tinsley’s, who offered to publish it if he agreed to 
advance them {75 towards the cost of printing! The 
£75 was paid by the author out of his sole fortune of £123 
—and in Bank of England notes. The Wessex Novels 
had begun, though anonymously, and the first of them was, 
in a few months’ time, to be picked up on the bookstalls, 
“remaindered’’ at half a crown! Came “ Under the 
Greenwood Tree,’ which Macmillans again rejected, 
though this time through a mistake on the part of a clerk. 
Heartbroken at his failure as an author, Hardy decided to 
give up all thoughts of writing and to take again to his 
old profession of church-restoring. There is little doubt 
that he would have done so had not his old friend Horace 
Moule advised him against it since, ‘‘ supposing anything 
were to happen to his eyes from the fine architectural draw- 
ing, literature would be a resource for him.’’ And so 
“ Under the Greenwood Tree ’’ was taken out of the drawer 
again and sent to Tinsley, who bought it outright for 
£30. He afterwards offered to sell the copyright of it to 
Hardy for £300, who offered £150, and there the matter 
dropped. 

But Hardy was by this time establishing himself as a 
writer of serial stories, short stories, and as one of the 
younger novelists of account. With ‘‘A Pair of Blue 
Eyes,” which appeared in 1873, and ‘‘ Far From the 
Madding Crowd,” which was published in the Cornhill in 
serial form the following year, the years of uncertainty 
had come to an end. There was no turning back, as the 
gates of horn slowly opened on their hinges. 

H. L. Morrow. 


‘THE JOYS OF FORGETTING.* 


On the principle of the man who slipped out of the room 
to make sure that he could drink a bucket of beer 
before accepting a bet on it, I made sure that I liked 
Mr. Shepard’s book before promising to review it. There 
is no pleasure in reviewing unless one can praise. Mr. 
Shepard, like the unicorn which is one of his hobbies, 
belongs to a vanished race. He is New English of New 


* “The Joys of Forgetting.” By Odell Shepard. 7s. 6d. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 
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England; a man of lonely habit of mind, a college pro- 
fessor whom the excellent generosity of a country where 
education is both pursued more fiercely and more lavishly 
supported than here, permits to sojourn in England. His 
enthusiasms and affinities are with the America that most 
of us knew first—to discover from ‘‘ Main Street’”’ and 
‘* Babbitt ’’ that it had followed the Red Indian, buffalo 
and passenger pigeon. He has edited and presented 
Thoreau ; he knows intimately the relics of a more leisured 
day, and has traced his own land’s history by its tomb- 
stones and ancient roads. He has found the essay, as it 
used to be written, discursive, pausing, and with space 
for reverie and fashioning of its periods, a mode congenial 
to his mind. He has not got to be brilliant or to make 
his points quickly ; he is no reviewer, writing to narrow 
limits, compelled to ‘“‘ do justice’’ (? Jeddart justice) in 
six hundred words to seven poets, or to summarise a long 
history in a quarter of a column. If you were born before 
1896, and read and liked Lamb and Emerson and Lowell 
(James Russell, not Amy), you will like Mr. Shepard. 
We have some famous writers of essays and causeries this 
side of the water also. But the weekly press has found 
them out, if indeed they did not make their name in it; 
their essays run a set course, the end clearly visible from 
the beginning. They jerk to a conclusion as splendidly 
and inevitably as the sprinter at the tape. Mr. Shepard 
has known no limits except those his own artistic conscience 
gave. 

What does he write about? Modern Myth-Makers, 
Hobby-Horses, Pigeon-Holes, Candle-Holding, Black Magic, 
Marginalia and other similarly important matters. Walter 
de la Mare, who also manages to find leisure for recondite 
research, and will gravely probe you as to whether in your 
opinion marmalade is classifiable as jam or not, contri- 
butes a foreword. Mr. Shepard watches his fancies 
benevolently, appears almost an onlooker as words chase 
them hither and yon; never was writer more disinterested, 
more at ease in a Zion of his own contriving. One 
essay is sheer insolent exposure of the rabbits the con- 
jurer keeps under the table ; he sweeps the cloth away 
and shows us the conies and his hidden assistant, as 
he writes one sentence which runs over six pages. He 
will never do such an act so barefacedly again; it is 
too dangerous; it makes that steadily shrinking 
minority who do not write—and we must keep them, 
for otherwise how are we ever to sell any of our books ? 
—think the craft of letters is all mere sleight of hand 
and a curtained table with holes in the top that the 
audience cannot see. I admired the careless skill and 
impudence of the disclosure, knowing that I could 
never have done such a deed myself (even if I could 
afford to keep rabbits, now that they have become so 
dear—and an assistant willing to stay crouched through 
a whole evening even dearer). 

To sum up, Mr. Shepard is a poet and scholar 
steeped in the work of days when there was no day- 
light saving and roads heard no hooting but the owl’s. 
He writes beautifully and sensibly ; there are precious 
few in his tradition, and we need to keep him, 


““ Now that all the seas are charted and the last dragon 
is slain we need the Unicorn far more than he was needed in 
the Middle Ages, so opulent as they were in marvels. I hope 
that he-will elude us to the end. Merely the thought of him 
as still thundering up and down through unimagined forests 
on the outskirts of geography is worth to us all the mighty 
sums that popes and emperors once paid down for the jewel 
of his brow.” 


EDWARD THOMPSON. 


GENE STRATTON-PORTER.* 


The baby who was to become Gene Stratton-Porter 
was born on a farm in Indiana, and no better birthplace 
could have been planned for her, if one considers one’s 
first home as playground and school for developing traits 


* “ Life and Letters of Gene Stratton-Porter.’”” By Jean- 
nette Porter Meehan. With 4 illustrations. 18s. (Hutchinson.) 


of character and taste. Readers of Gene Stratton-Porter’s 
books have always felt that those books were written by 
a genuine lover of nature, of outdoor life, of simple persons. 
Readers of this present volume, written by her daughter, 
will understand that nature-love was in the very fibres 
of her being. It was no mere cult or taste, it was so much 
a part of herself that she could not have written otherwise. 
By the laws of probability Gene inherited much of this 
from her wonderful mother, who had, as Gene once wrote, 
“an ability for making things grow. She started dainty 
little vines and climbing plants from tiny seeds she found 
in rice or coffee. Rooted things she soaked in water, rolled 
in fine sand, planted according to habit, and I cannot 
remember one instance in which they failed to justify her 
expectations. She even started trees and shrubs from 
cuttings no one else would have thought of trying to 
cultivate. Her last resort was to cut a slip diagonally, 
insert the lower end in a small potato, plant as if rooted, 
and it almost always grew. .. .’”’ But Geneva, as she was 
baptized, was not yet twelve when her mother died, and 
left this youngest of many children to the care of her 
devoted father, brothers and sisters. 

Geneva Stratton grew into a handsome girl, with the 
usual train of young admirers, but the ‘‘ romance of her 
life ’’ came to her by chance, when young Charles Porter 
happened to be staying with a party of cousins at a country 
holiday resort at the same time as Gene was staying there 
with friends. Mr. Porter was much attracted, but having 
no means of obtaining an introduction, he could do nothing, 
and they each departed for home with no more than a 
meeting of the eyes. But Mr. Porter it seems could not let 


’ the matter rest there, and his first letter to Miss Stratton 


is a gem, beginning : 


“Miss Genevieve Stratton. There are certain instances 
occur during our lives that prompt us to do some very foolish 
things. ‘Human creatures are prone to err,’ and the writer 
is no exception. Having been rather favourably impressed 


‘ 


From ‘‘ The Life and Letters of Gene Stratton-Porter’’ (Hutchinson). 
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with your appearance, I venture the forwardness to address you. 
Barring the rules of etiquette and asking your pardon, I would 
respectfully solicit a correspondence from you... . etc.” 


After this stilted and somewhat ambiguous start Miss 
Stratton was very kind to him, and about eighteen months 
later they were happily married. 

It was some years later that Gene Stratton-Porter began 
to write in earnest, first on natural history, then fiction 
which had nature and truth for a background : 


“My formula for a book is simplicity itseli—an outdoor 
setting of land in which I have lived until I know ‘ the procession 
of the year.’ Then I people the location with the men and 
women who live there, and on my pages write down their story 
of joy and sorrow commingled as living among them I know 
it to be. . . . If it be truth that my work does not conform 
to the ordinary standards of fiction writing, it is probably 
because very little of what I write is fiction, and people know it. 
Much may be forgiven a critic when he attempts to criticise a 
life that he never lived, and a love that he never knew.” 


The personal love showered upon this writer was the 
natural outcome of her far-reaching sympathy and kind- 
ness. The pages of this volume are full of proofs of her 
sincerity, selflessness and lovableness. She seemed akin 
to nature, and she reached the hearts of her readers in a 
simple and beautiful way—the way she knew. 


. Littan LOBBAN. 


PRISONERS AT THE BAR* 


When a Birkenhead comes to judgment there is new 
interest even in the cases of malefactors long ago judged 
and sentenced, though those cases may have been reviewed 
and thumbed over a dozen times by commentators less 
learned in the law. It is the lawyer’s mind which here 
gives new fascination to the study of the mentality of the 
murderer. Not that all the cases reviewed by Lord 
Birkenhead are those of murderers. It is a curiously 
mixed procession of prisoners whom he marshals to the 
bar: Marie Antoinette and Madeleine Smith; Jonathan 
Wild and the Duchess of Kingston; Francis Bacon and 
Charles Peace ; Joan of Arc, Seddon the poisoner, William 
Cobbett, Mrs. Maybrick, the Duke of Monmouth, Burke, 
Hare, Charles I and Landru. But, remembering the news- 
paper editor’s dictum that “ there’s nothing like a good 
murder ’”’ and its justification in the interest aroused by 
almost any murder case, it seems likely that it is the 
murderers who will first engage the attention of many of 
Lord Birkenhead’s readers. 

And it is a murder case, a notorious case of a few years 
ago, that provides some of his most fascinating pages : 
that of Mrs. Thompson and Frederick Bywaters, sentenced 
and executed for the murder of the woman’s husband. 
Bywaters struck the blow; his was the hand that held 
the knife; but it was shown, largely by Mrs. Thompson’s 
letters to her paramour, that they had discussed ways 
and means of putting her husband out of the way. Never, 
apparently, was there a more cold-blooded murderess, in 
intention if not in deed. Many people held that she 
deserved to go to the scaffold with the man whom she had 
incited again and again to murder. The Home Secretary, 
despite some agitation, refused a reprieve, and she was 
hanged. But did she, for all her talk of poison, of powdered 
glass, really mean her husband to be murdered, or was 
she playing with the idea? Was she prepared for that 
moment when, as they walked home from the theatre, 
Bywaters waylaid them and stabbed her husband? In 
that moment the murderer in intention became distraught 
as would be any woman who saw her husband stabbed 
before her eyes. It is difficult, as Lord Birkenhead points 
out, to reconcile the writer of those letters with her 
behaviour at the moment of the murder. 

“‘ A woman who has led her husband to the slaughtering 
point would presumably be ‘ bloody, bold and resolute,’ 
but she wailed piteously : ‘ Don’t! Oh, don’t!’ She ran 
for help. She ran back ahead of the assistance she had 


* “More Famous Trials.” By the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 
Birkenhead. 21s. (Hutchinson.) 


summoned and violently reproached the doctor for not 
coming sooner. She was hysterical and incoherent. All 
this indeed she might have been, and yet guilty. Evena 
murderer has been known to be unmanned by the sight of 
his victim, and to have frantically endeavoured to have 
recalled the life which he has destroyed. But it is not 
likely. . . . Was it all a pose? There are grave reasons 
to believe it was, and yet it may have been genuine 
emotion. .. .” 

Anyway, the woman’s behaviour, considered in the light 
of all that had gone before, was puzzling enough to leave 
one so expert as Lord Birkenhead in sifting evidence with 
a little doubt whether Edith Thompson was justly executed. 

“Admitting that she planned and plotted murder, 
recognising that if I had presided at the trial I should 
have directed the jury upon the same lines as Mr. Justice 
Shearman, realising that, as a member of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal I should, like the Court, have found no 
reason for quashing the conviction, I have still a small, 
lingering doubt whether Edith Thompson on that night 
was present at a crime which she had arranged, or indeed 
whether she had any idea that any such crime would be 
attempted.”’ 

As a contrast to this, for an example of the lawyer’s 
mind applied to the case of one always considered a martyr, 
read Lord Birkenhead’s chapter on Joan of Arc. Her 
burning, as he says, will ever shame France; but he has 
to admit that she had a fair trial, and that the Church was 
justified in condemning her as a heretic. 

Whether he is writing of Edith Thompson or of Joan of 
Arc, or of such a comparatively forgotten figure as Colonel 
Nicholas Bayard, indicted for treason when New York 
had been newly conquered by the British at the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, Lord Birkenhead brings them 
all to life as he brings them again to trial in a fascinating 
book. 


KENNETH KINNINMONT. 


DICKENS.* 


There are only thirty pages of Sir Henry F. Dickens’s 
** Memories of My Father,” yet within that narrow compass 
we get an intimate view of the real Dickens, a portrait 
drawn by loving hands, with a light upon it that is at once 
tender and revealing. No doubt Sir Henry could add 
much ; for the present this is timely and sufficing. It 
is a son’s tribute to a worthy father, yet accomplished in 
so tactful a manner that the eulogy seems rather to emerge 
unconsciously than to be directly offered. This is as it 
should be. But these ‘‘ Memories ”’ serve another purpose. 
Without exactly conveying any new biographical informa- 
tion, they define and confirm the information we possess, 
they authenticate previous knowledge, and they add 
delightful little touches which could only come with 
relevance and with value from a member of the home 
circle. We like to learn of Dickens’s walks, talks and 
habits; of his serious moments and his relaxations, of 
his earnest duties and strenuous work, and of his playful 
intervals. There are, too, minutiz which the son can 
fittingly supply, though the formal biographer might pass 
them by; and so we learn of the birds, the dogs, the 
horses and “‘ all the domestic animals he loved,’’ and the 
comparatively trivial history of which is in itself a side- 
light on character. 

Sir Henry, while fully exhibiting the sunny aspect of his 
father’s disposition, does not conceal the fact that he 
“had his moods ’’—‘‘ heavy moods of deep depression, 
of intense nervous irritability, when he was silent and 
oppressed.”’ Nature exacts her toll from genius; could 
we expect anything else? The frank avowals of Sir 
Henry in these “‘ Memories” help to scatter sinister 
rumours ; we know the exact truth, and the matter is 
ended. It would have been folly to indulge in falseness 
in the hope to depict impossible perfection. But, all the 


* “‘ Memories of My Father.” By Sir Henry F. Dickens, K.C. 
6s. (Gollancz.) 
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“moods” frankly admitted, what a radiance rests upon 
the picture of this man in his many happy hours !—during 
the ‘‘ royal progress in the streets of London, when people 
of all degrees greeted him as he passed’”’; during his 
days of family life in his chosen home; during his confi- 
dential talks with his boys; during the exhilarating times 
of his public readings; and during his festive moments 
with friends. Of all these phases Sir Henry Dickens gives 
us what he terms “impressions,” and in their brief way 
they are vivid enough. Suffice it the fact is known, for 
it has its significance. 

This volume, beautifully illustrated, is indeed abounding 
in significance, and every lover of Dickens will be glad to 
possess the unaffected record which so well helps to the 
understanding of his personal character and his genius. 


J. Cuminc WALTERS. 


MR. ARNOLD BENNETT ON TOUR* 


‘Rome, Greece, Constantinople ’’—these resounding 
names furnish the sub-title of Mr. Arnold Bennett’s new 
and finely illustrated book, a book of course of travel 
impressions. Names these, you would say, to inspire the 
tamest pen, to stir the most prosaic soul to rhapsody. 
How is our matter-of-fact, detail-loving, highly sophisti- 
cated novelist of the Five Towns affected by the glances 
at classical beauty and Oriental picturesqueness which 
his recent voyage through the Mediterranean has allowed 
him to indulge? He is nothing if not honest, and it is 
interesting to watch his reactions. At first, at all events, 
you are conscious of embarrassment on Mr. Bennett’s part. 
It is as if he were saying to himself: ‘‘ Well; here 1 am 
facing scenes on which dozens of writers have expended 
their eloquence. I must not echo other persons’ thoughts. 
I must not write at second-hand. I will not admire unless 

* “Mediterranean Scenes: Rome, Greece, Constantinople.” 
By Arnold Bennett. 21s. (Cassells.) 


I feel admiration. I will be faithful to my own moods and 
never simulate emotion. I must avoid the cliché, the 
conventional phrase, the rapt air of orthodoxy.’ So you 
see him at Rome holding himself in, turning his back on 
what is sublime and familiar—there is not a sentence 
about the Forum—to look at what is drab and trivial, 
escaping from St. Peter’s, which is for him a fair, ‘‘ the 
world’s fair of God,’’ to study the customers at a cheap 
restaurant and flatter himself meantime that he is learn- 
ing something of ‘“‘ Roman manners.” Really his posture 
is almost one of fright—the fright of your ultra-civilised, 
self-conscious, meticulous artist in words who dreads doing 
the obvious thing and so remains tongue-tied. 

This is none too promising a start—your blasé traveller 
is no more acceptable company in a book than in the hotel 
lounge or on board ship—but Mr. Bennett wakes up 
suddenly as he approaches Syracuse from the sea. At 
this point he had a “ thrill ’’ and he is content to impart 
it to the reader : 


‘“* A sea of deep blue, washing very gently an indented coast ; 
a burning sun; sage-green trees; orange groves; masses of 
the purple bloom of the bougainvillea plant; pale brown, pale 
yellow and blue-grey rocks; a small city of pale brown, pale 
yellow and pale grey masonry, skirting a harbour; survivals 
of a castle here and there; ruins in the distances; blue-grey 
hills merging into sky and sea; Etna far to the north, her 
lower slopes lost in haze and her snow-streaked streaming 
crest rising like a faint, vaporous dream out of naught; and 
the sun, too bright to be visible, spilling down over everything 
torrents and cataracts of gold.” 


At once you sit up, all attention, and as the novelist 
goes on to evoke the names of Alcibiades and Euripides 
and Hannibal, and to speak of the quarries, still extant, 
in which the Athenian victims of the Sicilian expedition 
died like flies in their thousands, or describes joyously 
an open-air performance in the old Greek theatre of Aristo- 
phanes’s ‘‘ Clouds,’’ you forgive his mention of the fact 
that at 4 p.m.—trust Mr. Bennett to be exact in such a 
matter—he caught a chill in the theatre, and his enthusiasm 


A PERFECT PRESENT 


(Over 300,000 volumes of Mr. Noyes’s poems have been sold) 


BALLADS AND POEMS 


7s. 6d. net 


ALFRED | 
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(Selected from all his former books) including : 


EARLY POEMS 


“‘ Worthy of praise, not only as a performance, but 
as an intimation of strength coming.” 
GEORGE MEREDITH (1902) 
LYRICS 


‘* The whole book is full of beauty.’’-—Sir EDMUND 
GOSSE on “ The Elfin Artist and other Poems.” 
“AT DAWN is a great poem, exquisitely beautiful 
and profound, full of passion and _ intellect.”— 
ALICE MEYNELL 
DRAKE 


‘““ A noble, patriotic, and historic poem. The author 
is to be congratulated on his completion of so high 
and so grand a task.’”—-SWINBURNE 

“Tam sure that DRAKE is a great performance. 
I am glad to have lived to see such a blossoming of 
poetry on the large full scale.” 


Str EDMUND GOSSE 
MOUNT IDA 


“‘The sustained journey, the undeclining heights, 
the ardent ascent, the heights with summits of this 
poem give me a joy that no contrast of good and 
less good would ever give me.”’ 

ALICE MEYNELL (1910) 


LATER PHILOSOPHICAL POEMS 


“They have that rare greatness — intellectual 
passion. I have read ‘The Trumpet of the Law’ 
three times, and think it is a very great 

ALICE MEYNELL (1917) 


THE TORCHBEARERS 


‘A noble piece of architectural poetry, a mighty 
task, magnificently assayed.’’—Morning Post (1922) 


BALLADS AND TALES 


“THE HIGHWAYMAN must be the best ballad 
of our time. Every line is tightened to the girths. 
Mr. Noyes has seen several specialised poetic schools 
come and go. He has inspired the youth of the 
country with the glamour of imperishable deeds, 
and he has written greatly of great things.’’— 

Spectator (1928) 


‘* One thing becomes clear—that Alfred Noyes has 
a wider range and variety than any of his con- 
temporaries.”—New York Herald in a two-page 
review, 1928 
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provokes a similar response. If he is disappointed with 
the scale of the remains at Krossos and doubts ‘“‘ whether 
in . . . the labyrinth there was a single apartment as large 
as my-own drawing-room,’’ Mycenz and its Lion Gate 
impress him; he permits himself to be lyrical over 
Santorin and Corfu, while before.the Parthenon and in the 
Acropolis Museum his language is“ardent enough to satisfy 
the most exacting classicist. He reminds the layman of 
the fact, well known to Hellenic scholars, that ‘‘ Greek 
sculpture was not cold nor severe; it was jolly stuff; 
even the stuff of the chilliest, purest classical period must 
originally have been jolly. No eyeless sockets, but 
realistic and convincing eyes; no blanched lips, but the 
tints of life. One glance at a coloured statue will 
revolutionise your notion of what sculpture was to the 
Greeks.”’ ‘‘ Jolly !’’—yes, let us pass the word; I am 
not so sure that I care for Mr. Bennett’s phrase, “ thrilling 
stuff,” as applied to some of the French finds at Delphi. 
A little too like the jargon of the flapper on tour ! 

Perhaps the Constantinople chapter shows the author 
in his most expansive vein, though even here he reminds 
himself that Santa Sophia has been described for more 
than a thousand years, and “ description of it must there- 
fore be considered to be at an end.” Still he permits 
himself a good phrase about Constantinople under the 
Angora regime; it is “‘a monarch deposed, exiled and 
rebellious against fate,’’ and those keen eyes of his detect 
a quaint thing—‘‘ English grandfather’s clocks ticking 
away in the mosques of Constantinople.”’ Perhaps it was 
too much to expect sustained pictorial narrative from 
such a modernist as Mr. Bennett, but there is no getting 
over the fact that his volume is largely made up of mere 
jottings from a traveller’s notebook. The forty photo- 
graphic illustrations were certainly needed as compensa- 
tion for the occasional falls in the author’s temperature. 
In the Henleian sense at least the letterpress of ‘‘ Mediter- 
ranean Scenes ’”’ is hardly a book, but rather material for 
a book which should have been worked over at leisure. 
There are times, as here, when the most industrious of 
all our literary craftsmen can be betrayed into something 
like indolence. 


F. G, Bettany. 


UNDERTONES OF WAR.* 


Mr. Blunden was one of the true war-time poets, and he has 
survived the War to give us in his poetry and prose some hint 
of what we may have lost in literature as well as lives during 
the insanities of 1914-18. He has survived to supplement 
his poems of war experiences with a straightforward prose 
narrative of a soldier's life. The European War was so 
extensive and varied in character between August, 1914, 
and November, 1918 (let us cherish the illusion that it 
ended then) that if a man had been in the trenches all 
through it and had kept a daily journal, his long story 
would be no more than a typical segment of a part. No 
soldiers who were in the actual trench warfare kept journals 
all the time, and most of them were content with letters to 
friends at home. But many did obey the need to jot down 
thoughts and observations, for this helped somehow in the 
bleakest times to keep the mind sane and alive; through 
the most hopeless hours it could persuade one that the war 
was indeed a dream, a nightmare. Those sudden impulses 
to clutch at reality enabled some of the soldiers, who had 
the root of the magic bloom in them, to burst into poetry. 
They expressed more clearly the common feelings and the 
scarcely realised thoughts of that vast brotherhood in the 
valley of the shadow. 

In this exceptional book Mr. Blunden has given us first 
a prose record, partly recollection and partly, I take it, 
journal jottings now fitted into their place; and after the 
prose record comes a selection of poems, which the reader 
can easily increase by consulting his volumes of verse, 
“The Shepherd’? and ‘‘ The Waggoner.’’ Since Mr. 


* “ Undertones of War.’”’ By Edmund Blunden. Ios. 6d. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


Blunden has earned the right to be judged by literary, not 
journalistic standards, the prose record cannot be regarded 
as an unqualified success, for the few pages of verse at the 
end tell more essential truth about the War than the rest 
of the book, which could only be read with unflagging 
interest throughout by someone whose experiences covered 
much the same ground and events. Perhaps the occasional 
dragging of the narrative was inevitable, since it is intended 
to be mainly a chronicle of small beer. The author, having 
put his deepest feelings and best words into verse arising 
out of the same experience, is hardly able to sustain the 
detailed narrative with the requisite feeling everywhere or 
to avoid some unfortunate false effects of an habitual 
literary style, as when he says ‘‘ my endurance lay gasping.” 
But granted all this, and the book is still one which the ex- 
soldier must be grateful for and others cannot but find 
revelatory. The volunteer soldier’s resentment of military 
pedantry and expensive inefficiency is here forcefully voiced 
and convincingly illustrated. The sensitive soldier’s mental 
chiaroscuro of horrors fit for Dante’s Inferno and sweet 
glimpses of indifferent ‘‘ nature ’’—a blossoming orchard, 
a quiet river edged by pollards, the stars which eventually 
outshone the flares and Verey lights—all those contrasts 
which moved so many of us—are here gathered perhaps 
more effectively than they have yet been. Mr. Blunden 
was a mere youth when he went out to France in 1916, and 
by predilection and gift he is a poet of the ancient, familiar 
country-side. 

If one little piece of egotism may be allowed, I must 
note (with due retrospective indignation) that Mr. Blunden 
more than once confesses to turning up his nose at food 
which would have been festive for the troops on Gallipoli 
and in Sinai! And the hot baths! And pyjamas! 


R. L. MeGrRoz. 


SCHUBERT'S SONGS.* 


“The State should support me,” wrote Schubert in 
1813. ‘‘ I came into the world for no other reason than 
to compose.’’ When he made this ungainsayable state- 
ment of fact he was sixteen years of age. The State un- 
fortunately was unaware of Schubert and of its duty. 
He died fifteen years later, largely as a result of poverty, 
having devoted practically the whole of his time to 
composition. In his centenary year we heard a 
great deal of his music in every form except opera and 
it has been possible tentatively to measure his achieve- 
ment. Although musical prophecy is as dangerous as any 
other, it is fairly safe to assume that whatever else of 
Schubert’s may pass into oblivion, his songs will remain 
to keep his name alive so long as singers sing. Mr. Richard 
Capell’s very exhaustive estimate is particularly welcome 
because it cannot fail to send readers to the songs them- 
selves. Here is no theoretical, abstract treatise, but some- 
thing in the nature of a catalogue raisonné, tabulating 
song by song and linking it to a commentary which is 
always interesting, sometimes provocative, sometimes 
infuriating, but generally illuminating. 

The first chapter is taken up with a dissertation on 
what the author calls ‘‘ Schubert’s sentiment.” It is a 
summary, just on the whole, of that simple, almost guile- 
less, sensitive spirit which even in the last extremity 
never seems to have become bitter. Mr. Capell lays a 
little too much stress perhaps on the youthfulness of 
Schubert. The gloom which permeates many of the 
songs in the ‘‘ Winterreise’ cycle is not, surely, the despair 
of an adolescent youth suddenly become aware of life, but 
rather the profound sense of tragedy which comes with 
disillusionment. 

A second section of the book discourses on the poets 
whom Schubert picked upon to set to music; and we 
learn that although he was not always discriminating, 
he nevertheless was more discerning than is generally 
imagined. Goethe after all inspired many of his most 
famous songs, the amazing ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade,”’ 


* “ Schubert’s Songs.” By Richard Capell. 15s. (Benn.) 
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written when he was seventeen, the ‘‘ Erlkénig,’’ ‘‘ Erster 
Verlust ’’ and ‘“‘ Kennst Du das Land ?”’ among others ; 
and as soon as he became aware of Heine he flew to him 
as twin soul to twin soul, producing such masterpieces as 
“Der Doppelganger ’”’ and “Ihr Bild.” It is true that 
he was frequently guilty of immortalising poems which 
posterity would have ignored if he had not enshrined them 
in his own art; but there are many little lyrics among 
those he chose which, although in themselves trifling, 
do serve his purpose. And is not Mr. Capell a little hard on 
Count von Platen when he suggests that his ghazal, “* Du 
liebst mich nicht,” is merely an exercise in a complicated 
form? Von Platen was capable of deep emotion and had 
the ability to express it in an intricate medium and to 
move Schubert to provide a musical counterpart which is, 
as Mr. Capell says, ‘‘ astonishing by force and concentra- 
tion of passion.” A chastening thought is that the 
mediocre verse of Wilhelm Miiller inspired Schubert’s two 
most perfect song-cycles, ‘‘ Die Schéne Miillerin’”’ and 
“Die Winterreise.’’ The fact seems to be that although 
Schubert never did less than justice to a good poem, he 
frequently did more than justice to a bad poem. 

After devoting a section of his book to a shrewd analysis 
of Schubert’s style, Mr. Capell proceeds to consider the 
songs in detail, and in an estimate of some hundreds of 
songs it is unlikely that there would be no room for differ- 
ences of opinion. Occasionally his enthusiasm seems 
somewhat excessive; on rare occasions one might crave 
a little more. But there is never any doubt about the 
thoughtfulness of his judgments, nor about the care and 
exactness with which they have been expressed. The 
book is a praiseworthy piece of thoroughness, with much 
tabulated information which will make it a valuable 
reference book. 


HERMON OULD. 


IMAGINATION AND FANCY.* 


Imagination might be described as the illumination or 
interpretation of reality, while Fancy represents an escape 
from reality. Fancy dresses things up and disguises 
them; Imagination lays them bare. If we use the terms 
in this sense, only one of the six novels before us can be 
said to exhibit imagination, while the other five belong— 
most of them deliberately—to the Never-Never land of 
fancy. It is true that some of the incidents even in “‘ Claire 
Ambler” are far-fetched. But they are not inherently 
impossible, while the heroine, upon whose character they 
are intended to throw strong searchlights, belongs certainly 
enough to the world of everyday. Mr. Booth Tarkington 
has indeed given us a most subtle and sensitive picture of 
developing womanhood. Claire Ambler is the daughter 
of a wealthy American. At the age of eighteen she is a 
vain little flirt, thoroughly self-engrossed and unable, as 
her relations with her first young lover show, to regard 
other people as having any independent existence or feelings 
of their own. In the second part of the book we see Claire 
at twenty-one. She is staying with her mother at a Riviera 
resort, where she causes quarrels, one of which is fatal, 
between rival admirers. The better element in Claire is 
shocked at all this. But “ all her life—even when she was 
a child—she had seemed to be not one person but two. 
One was an honest person and the other appeared to be 
an artist. The honest person did the feeling and most of 
the thinking; but the artist directed her behaviour and 
cared about nothing but picturesque effects.’”’ The 
histrionic side of Claire, then, rejoices in all the trouble she 
creates, and it is only through the very deep and true love 
of a middle-aged officer, badly wounded in the Great War, 
that her spiritual nature is first seriously evoked. Sucha 

* “Claire Ambler.’”’ By Booth Tarkington. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.)—‘‘ Love—and Helen.’’ By Selwyn Jepson. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.)—‘‘ Bugles in the Night.’”’ By Barry  Benefield. 
7s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.)—‘‘ Enter—a Greek.’’ By Anthony 
Gibbs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.)—*‘ Sir Richard Penniless.’’ By 


7s. 6d. (Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ In the Blood.” 
7s. 6d. (Jarrolds.) 
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bald synopsis however does scant justice to Mr. Tarkington, 
who has given us a singularly true and impressive piece of 
portraiture. 

Helen Palmer, the heroine of Mr. Jepson’s novel, is also 
a self-centred and self-assured modern girl. But her 
adventures belong to ‘‘ the movies ’’ rather than to reality. 
The very evening that Helen rejects her first suitor as being 
too dull, she falls madly in love with a stranger casually 
glimpsed in a restaurant. The stranger is Fabian Knight, 
a celebrated playwright. Helen, knowing nothing of his 
identity, determines to win him, and opportunity plays 
into her hands when she discovers that Gerald Harvey, 
a middle-aged roué who is temporarily infatuated with 
her, is acquainted with Knight. The story is sufficiently 
entertaining in its own melodramatic way. 

“* Bugles in the Night” presents incidentally some vivid 
glimpses of the New York underworld. But on the whole 
it is too lavishly coloured to be regarded as anything but 
a delightful exercise in sentimentality. The central figure 
is Easley Wheatley, a retired veteran who played his part 
under Lee during the Civil War. He has settled down in 
a soldiers’ home, when he is ‘‘ summoned to one more 
battle ’’ by the sight of Alice Kibbe, a young girl in distress. 
Readers who do not mind a strain upon their credulity will 
find this romance full of a tender and wistful beauty. 

Mr. Anthony Gibbs’s latest hero is an illegitimate son. 
His mother is the wife of an English official stationed at 
Smyrna, but his father is a Greek. As a youth, Anthony 
Sutherland—alias Euxenophilos—is sent to England. He 
goes to Eton, but that respectable establishment quickly 
rejects its odd intruder. He soon achieves fame as a 
dramatist, and makes love in the most extraordinary 
manner to Millicent, daughter of Sir Francis Cutts. Milli- 
cent however rejects him in favour of a very ordinary youth, 
only to regret her decision when Tony, merely by way of 
an extravagant gesture of despair, marries an impossible 
American lady of middle age. Millicent later incites Tony 
to run away with her, but after grim temptation Tony 
plays the straight game and dies shortly afterwards while 
helping to quash a Turkish massacre of the Armenians. 

There is a pseudo-Borrovian atmosphere about the story 
of Sir Richard Penniless, a vagabond fiddler who is really 
heir to a country estate. The narrative is told in the first 
person by young Cardew, an Indian Civil Servant home on 
sick leave, who accidentally meets “ Sir’’ Richard and 
helps him to win his rights, which however he finally 
relinquishes, together with a charming girl, to Cardew him- 
self. There is a certain attractive whimsicality in Mr. 
Charman Edwards’s portrait of the strolling musician, 
as well as a real feeling for the open road. But alike in 
matter and manner, the story is a little too artificial. 

“Your son, Anthony, Sir James, is sweet of tempera- 
ment, but the blood of the fighter is in his veins. Slow to 
rouse to anger, he fights like a viking when he believes 
there is no alternative.’’ Thus, in dismissing him for half 
killing a bully, wrote the head master of Anthony Crab- 
tree’s school. Anthony’s subsequent career—involved 
with the Turf, the hunting-field and the Ring, and coming 
to its climax in an international boxing match with a 
negro—certainly justifies the head master’s verdict. ‘“‘ In 
the Blood ”’ is a rattling good yarn of the kind in which 
Mr. Andrew Soutar excels. 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX.* 


Entertaining as is Mr. Lytton Strachey’s latest exercise 
in psychological analysis, and notable for its characteristic 
purple patches and its dovetailing of fragments of letters 
and conversations, it cannot be regarded as a serious 


contribution to historical biography. For, in that 
category, imagination is a dangerous substitute for 
investigation. Much popular favour has rewarded Mr. 


Strachey for his picturesque use of printed materials. His 


* “Elizabeth and Essex.” By Lytton Strachey. 1s. 
(Chatto & Windus.) ; 


“Queen Victoria ’’ and ‘‘ Eminent Victorians ’’ have given 
pleasure to numerous readers. But to achieve an informa- 
tive and reliable study in the remote period of Elizabethan 
biography demands far more than a skilful rearrangement 
or fanciful interpretation of printed sources. It is conceiv- 
able that there are students of the “ spacious days ” who, 
on the announcement of Mr. Strachey’s book, have antici- 
pated its publication with lively interest, in the hope that 
it would utilise some original material; but it is to be 
feared they have been disappointed. 

There is no dearth of original material. A high official 
of the Public Record Office has stated that on a moderate 
estimate that mausoleum of our national records contains 
some forty million documents. Then there are also the 
treasures of the Manuscript department of the British 
Museum and the stores of the Bodleian and other archives. 
All these contain a vast amount of unutilised material 
bearing upon the period of Mr. Strachey’s study. He has 
elected however to rely upon printed sources. 

How that choice has affected the value of his book may 
be illustrated by one example. Most of the printed 
sources assert that the Earl of Essex was exceedingly 
popular; and Mr. Strachey accepts that legend and 
underlines it. ‘‘ Throughout the country the LEarl’s 
popularity was a growing force’’; and, he says, many 
testified to Elizabeth of Essex’s “‘ growing, his extra- 
ordinary, popularity all over the country.”’ The fact is 
of course that careless writers had mistaken private friend- 
ship and expectation of profitable employment for public 
support. Many “ young bloods ”’ and adventurers did offer 
Essex their services when he was appointed to the command 


' of the Irish expedition ; but a correspondent of Sir Robert 


Cecil explained that while they made those offers ‘‘ under 
colour to show their great affection for his service,’’ their 
real motive was “‘ rather to fill their own pockets.’”’ And 
Cecil received even from Essex’s own county spirited 
protests against the Earl’s draughts upon the manhood of 
his country-side. 

But the crucial test came on that February day of 1601 
when Essex and a few of his friends made their mad sally 
into the streets of London. They expected the citizens to 
rally to their support in overwhelming numbers, and to be 
able to march to‘Westminster, seize their enemies and secure 
the person of the Queen. But not a man joined them. 
Mr. Strachey admits the fact: ‘‘ not a creature joined 
him’’; and having to confess that failure should have 
made him sceptical of the legend of Essex’s popularity. 

No doubt it is Mr. Strachey’s love of the picturesque 
which has led him astray—that and his determination to 
heighten the high lights of his hero’s career. To that end 
Leicester must be depicted in lower tones. He was “‘ grow- 
ing old ’’; his ‘‘ white head and red face ’’ were handicaps 
in Elizabeth's palace. Yet in truth Elizabeth’s infatuation 
for Leicester endured to the end of his days, as his appoint- 
ment to command the Armada land forces and her desire 
to constitute him lieutenant-general of England abundantly 
testify. 

It is somewhat singular that Mr. Strachey devotes so 
little attention to Essex’s one success—his capture of 
Cadiz; but he deals at great length with his biggest failure 
—his mismanagement of the Irish campaign. And for that 
failure he offers his own explanation : 

“ The strange air engulfed him. The strange land—charming, 
savage, mythical—lured him on with indulgent ease... . 
was vague, contradictory and unaccountable; and the Lord 
Deputy, advancing farther and farther into the green wilderness, 
began—like so many others before and after him—to catch 
the surrounding infection, to lose the solid sense of things, and 
to grow confused over what was fancy and what was fact.” 

What Elizabeth would have said to such an excuse, if 
Essex had been imaginative enough to conceive it, may be 
inferred from what she did say when she had read Sir 
John Harington’s diary of that futile expedition. 

When Mr. Strachey attempts to expound the secret of 
Elizabeth’s policy, his conclusions will seem familiar to 
some readers. He writes: ‘‘ The secret of her conduct 
was, after all, a simple one: she had been gaining time. 
And time, for her purpose, was everything.’ And Froude 
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had written: ‘‘ She gained time by it, and .her hardest 
problems were those which time alone could resolve satis- 
factorily.’’ Such a coincidence will be pleasant reading 
to those students of Tudor England who have consistently, 
despite the outbursts of Freeman and smaller fry, main- 
tained that in the literary use of original historical docu- 
ments few have excelled the industry and craftsmanship 
of James Anthony Froude. Mr. Strachey is also a stylist ; 
but he must not neglect original sources, for investigation 
will curb his fancy, chasten his style and adjust his verdicts. 


Henry C. SHELLEY. 


Wovel Wotes. 


BELINDA. A Tale of Affection in Youth and Age. By Hilaire 
Belloc. (Constable.) 

It is conceivable that in a hundred years or so somebody 
will write a burlesque of the twentieth century novel. 
Well, if he (or she) makes such a merry job of it as Mr. 
Belloc has made of his ‘‘ Belinda,’’ we shall not grudge 
posterity its mirth at our expense. Mr. Belloc has cap- 
tured the pomposity and decorous precisions of the early 
novelists rather with accuracy than exaggeration, and if 
the book had been published anonymously as a discovery 
in late eighteenth or early nineteenth century fiction, 
possibly only the shrewdest among us would have recog- 
nised the satire. But instead of playing such a joke upon 
us, he has magnanimously let us share it with him from the 
first page. We cannot help delighting in Belinda’s “‘ peer- 
less loveliness ’’’ and the piety which gave her ‘‘ so much 
virtue united to such ennobling beauty.’’ Her love affair 
suffers from the interference of a kind though stern parent 
and the machinations of her lover’s rival, but in the end the 
“‘ gentle reader ’’ is assured of the wedded felicity of hero 
and heroine, and has to thank their creator for one hundred 
and thirty pages of excellent amusement. 


ROOFS OFF. By Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

This novel is composed of all the best ingredients—fun, 
satire, excellent characterisation, infinite variety, and 
an attractive style. It tells us what happened to Martin 
Evesham when, after the death of his wife who had with 
infinite sweetness and kindness destroyed the higher and 
artistic side of his nature, he broke loose from the old 
London moorings and settled down to live on the Mallings 
Park Estate, some thirty miles from town. The author 
revels in the opportunity of describing the various 
inhabitants with all their different shades of futility and 
snobbery, and in recording also the pathos and the heroism 
that’ coloured the apparently conventional lives. Martin, 
successfully eluding the husband-hunting activity of Grace 
Greenhill, discovered in the lady of the manor the girl 
he had first loved. But the reappearance of her husband 
who was supposed to be dead, closes Martin’s brief romance, 
and we leave him setting out on his travels. It is a very 
entertaining story that will give pleasure to every reader 
who does not own a house in the Mallings Park Estate. 


PORTRAIT OF A SPY. By Temple Thurston. 7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 


Mr. Thurston has always manifested an uncanny insight 
into feminine psychology, and in his new novel he gives 
us a portrait of a woman who is, as it were, less an indivi- 
dual character than a personification of all female beauty, 
vanity, tenderness, cruelty, frankness, and deceit. Of 
mingled French and Dutch parentage, Liane Sourel is sent 
as a girl to a Batavian convent, where she is seduced by a 
French curyé whom she meets in the confessional. After 
marriage with an English soldier in India, she drifts to 
Paris, where her beauty and boldness as a cabaret dancer 
drive men mad, and where she lives for a time as mistress 
of George Le Messurier, an artist of semi-English extraction. 
The second part of the story describes Liane’s adventures 
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as a spy during the War. For this réle she is well fitted 
by reason of her dominion over men. Mystery and excite- 
ment blend with realism in the account of her war-time 
escapades; and there is a moving final scene in which— 
still very woman in the chill hour of death—she has to pay 
the price of her triumphs and follies. Readers who prefer 
Mr. Thurston’s idealistic and sentimental style will probably 
dislike the ‘‘ Portrait of a Spy.’’ But there is no denying 
the cleverness of the conception, or the power and subtlety 
with which it is worked out. 


THE BELLS OF SHOREDITCH. By Ethel Sidgwick. 7s. 6d. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

There are some books that cannot be skipped, and this 
is one of them. The threads are so delicately woven, the 
action so slight as compared with the subtle delineation 
of character, the main theme so vague, as to need full and 
careful reading if one is to catch the drift of the story, and 
appreciate Miss Sidgwick’s quiet humour and the elaborate 
sidelights she brings to bear upon her incidents. The 
super-house, a communal boarding establishment in 
London, a plan of which appears on the jacket, is an 
ingenious idea which gives opportunity for the introduc- 
tion of several young “ moderns,’”’ showing them off in 
contrast to the charming sister of the much-discussed 
“ Frisk,’ who, brought up in the country, is so typically 
Victorian that she might have stepped out of one of 
Meredith's novels. Indeed the predominating influence of 
Meredith is, one might say, the novel’s only weakness. 
In style, mannerism, characterisation, even to the use 
of ‘‘ Mel” as a pet name in the frequent resort to correspon- 
dence as a means of explanation, one sees how an admira- 
tion for Meredith must have coloured Miss Sidgwick’s 
thoughts in the writing of this book. That it is a com- 
petent piece of work goes without saying, and we only 
regret the Meredith note because to an extent it hinders 
our enjoying what is distinctively Miss Sidgwick’s own. 


THE YELLOW PIGEON. By Carmel Haden Guest. 7s. 6d. 
(Harrap.) 


One is afraid this book will not appeal to the average 
reader of fiction ; but the author has done something which 
is more worth while. She has set down a record which 
the historians of 
the War and of 
Belgian civil life 
during the War, 
can disregard only 
to their grave im- 
poverishment. The 
gossipy and often 
gross Belgian 
housewife; the 
commandant who 
fancies himself as 
a squire of dames ; 
English girls of 
breeding flung into 
the maelstrom of 
war work at the 
Front; society 
women from 
Belgravia, whose 
featherbeddy limbs are monstrously clad in khaki breeches ; 
dour old dowagers of the ancient noblesse; the lath-like 
spinster named Miss York, who became a local dictatrix 
owing to the carefully fostered illusion that she was a kins- 
woman of the Duke of York—all these are sharply etched 
types of men and women who reacted in their several ways 
to the phenomenon of the Great War. A brilliant piece 
of work for which the novel was the wrong medium. 


THE WHITE CROW. By Philip Macdonald. 


7s. 6d. 
(Collins.) 


In “‘ The White Crow’’ Mr. Macdonald has not only 
amply fulfilled the promise revealed in his earlier detective 


novel, ‘‘ The Rasp,” but has achieved something which, 
in this class of writing, is as welcome as it is rare—a story 
that is interesting for its characterisation and psychology 
as well as for its plot. In no other class of fiction would 
we so often and so patiently overlook a lack of care and 
indifference to style as, but for too few exceptions such as 
this book, we have to accept for the sake of a little mystifi- 
cation and excitement. ‘‘ The White Crow ””’ is exciting, 
intensely so; it is also, as we have come to expect from 
its author, exceptionally well written ; the characters are 
portrayed with sympathy and insight and at no point does 
the story flag in movement or interest. It has a murder 
mystery that will take a past master in the science of 
detection to unravel before the solution is revealed in the 
book. What more can be desired offa detective story ? 
Mr. Macdonald is to be congratulated on achieving so 
singular a triumph. 


BLACK OUT. By David Whitelaw. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


There must be many London typists like Audrey Wynne, 
the heroine of Mr. Whitelaw’s new novel, who have day- 
dreams of some “‘ glowing land of promise. Purple moun- 
tains, sun-kissed seas, white temples flushed with the 
dawn.’ Luckier than most, Audrey has her dream 
realised. Owing to the illness of a superior she finds her- 
self transported at short notice from Bayswater to Hong- 
Kong, where she is to fill an important secretarial post. 
But her spell of good luck soon comes to an end. Her 
duties take her to a China having very little in common 
with fairyland, to a China seething with unrest, intrigue 


. and violence. This provides the background for her love 


story with Ralph Bannister. Audrey’s love leaps to a 
sudden, tragic consummation in a scene of unusual power 
and pathos, and the novel gets its title from the fact that 
Audrey contrives subsequently to “ black out ’”’ this cruel 
chapter in her past. It is a spirited story rich in intrigue 
and action. 


A THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By R. Austin Freeman. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


In the new Thorndyke novel the celebrated medico- 
legal sleuth is called upon to solve a problem of arsenical 
poisoning, and solve it he does by a combination of brilliant 
reasoning and painstaking research. Brilliant and pains- 
taking are perhaps the best adjectives to describe Mr. 
Austin Freeman’s novels—they are always written with 
scrupulous attention to detail, yet the interest is never 
allowed to flag for a single instant. In the present story 
an elderly husband is the victim, and the suspects are 
many and the clues decidedly baffling and varied. Mr. 
Freeman puts up a first-rate smoke screen of misleading 
clues, and with his usual satisfying thoroughness and 
plausibility eliminates them one by one until the. real 
murderer is brought to light. This is certainly a mystery 
story that will be read with avidity, and it is safe to predict 
that it will rank with Dr. Thorndyke’s best. 


THE WAY OF SACRIFICE. By Fritz von Unruh. 7s. 4d. 
(Knopf.) 


Fritz von Unruh, the most distinguished member of a 
Prussian military family, notwithstanding his unconven- 
tional views on military life was forced™by circumstances 
into the Great War. Although he is still a comparatively 
young man, von Unruh had already attained eminence in 
literature before the War broke out, and his play, “ Offi- 
ziere,’’ had been produced by Reinhardt as long ago as 
1912. Itis not surprising, therefore, that the German High 
Command should have expected him to use his pen in 
support of the Central European cause. What is surprising 
is that even Fritz von Unruh, not unknown for eccentric 
behaviour, should have offered the authorities such a shat- 
tering piece of anti-war propaganda as ‘‘ The Way of 
Sacrifice.’’ The book is not a novel, nor a treatise, nor 
even a descriptive work ; it is rather an intensely personal 
picture of the mobilisation of the army, life in the trenches, 
and an attack, expressed without technical terms. The 
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narrative is disjointed, the author’s method being analogous 
to that of certain modern painters who place objects in 
significant relationship in order to convey, not a photo- 
graphic copy of a single scene, but a composite repre- 
sentation of a series of emotional states. Some sort of 
story is to be discovered, expressed through characters 
deeply etched which stand out vividly against the chaotic 
background. Although no definite opinions are expressed, 
the work is one of the most terrible indictments of war 
ever written and cannot fail to fill the reader with pity 
and horror. Von Unruh’s knotted and complicated style 
has been brilliantly conveyed by Mr. C. A. Macartney’s 
translation. 


THE NEW TEMPLE. By Johan Bojer. 


Translated by 
C. Archer and J. S. Scott. 7s. 6d. 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


The interest of this story lies mainly in the personality 
and aspirations of Lorentz Holm, the son of one of life’s 
failures ; and in consequence of this fact he and his sister 
Louise were practically adopted by a wealthy aunt. It 
was generally expected that on her death, which is an- 
nounced in the first sentence of the book, he would become 
lord of the manor, but the old lady had resented his com- 
munistic opinions and utterances, and when the will was 
read it was found she had left almost everything to Louise. 
It is the situation thus created that forms the subject 
matter of the story. Lorentz, after cooling down in his 
ideas of regenerating the world by political revolution, 
is led under his father’s influence towards the conception 
of a new religion to take the place of effete Christianity, 
as he considers it. The later chapters reveal him as a 
priest of the State church, retaining all that was best in 
his previous phases of thought ; and the story closes down 
upon a really lovely scene on the occasion of his officiating 
in the little village church at the christening of Louise’s 
firstborn in the presence of their aged parents. 


ROSE THE DANCER. By Winifred Carter, 7s, 6d, (Alston 
Rivers.) 


Intimate glimpses into the life of a professional dancer 
give colour to this story of a sweet and lovable young 
girl in London who declares she is wedded to her dancing. 
But Rose was too human, too generous, too womanly to want 
nothing more than that, to be satisfied merely with grace 
and poise and nimble movement. It is her artless, trust- 
ing spirit that changes the outlook of Humphrey Morley, 
and we are not surprised, for somehow her spirit permeates 
the whole book, and with quite simple, effortless writing 
Miss Carter has made us keenly sensible of her heroinc’s 
charm. Other characters there are who are pleasant to 
meet, This is an ingenuous and alluring love story with 
some exciting incidents and a rich vein of sentiment that 
keeps the sympathy of the reader with the frail, lovely 
little dancer from beginning to end. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


FORTY-NINE POEMS. By W. H. Davies. Selected and 
Illustrated by Jacynth Parsons. 8s. 6d. net. (Medici 
Society.) 

The Medici Society are to be congratulated on prodicing 
this very beautiful book containing forty-nine poems by 
W. H. Davies, each poem having been selected and illus- 
trated by Jacynth Parsons. In his preface to the book Mr. 
Davies writes: ‘‘ She has taken nearly all my best lyrics for 
her drawings, and scorns to take any advantage of my weak- 
nesses, for which I am very grateful.’’ Reading the poems, 
surrounded as they are by Miss Parson’s beautiful and 
original drawings, is a sheer delight. Both her line and 
colour work are exceptional, and show a rare quality. 
The combination of such a poet and such an artist make a 
volume of distinction that will surely be in great demand in 
the book world. 


HOW EVERYONE CAN 
LEARN A LANGUAGE 


Pelman Institute’s Interesting Discovery 


Can you read Spanish ? 

No. 

Do you know any German ? 
No. 


Here are two books, one printed in Spanish, the other in 
German. 


Yes. 

Can you read them ? 
Of course not. 

Well, try and see. 


An Hour Later. 
Miraculous! I can read and understand every word. 
* * * * * * 


The above is typical of the experiences of the thousands of 
men and women who are learning French, Italian, Spanish or 
German by the new Pelman method. 

For instance, this method enables you to pick up a 48-page 
book, printed in a language of which you are entirely ignorant, 
and not containing a single English word, and to read it through 
without a mistake. 

It sounds impossible ; yet it is perfectly true, as you will see 
for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

This new method is revolutionising the teaching of Foreign 
Languages in this and other countries. 

It enables you to learn French in French, German in German, 
Italian in Italian, and Spanish in Spanish, thus avoiding all 
translation from one language into another. 

It enables you to think in the particular language you are 
learning. 

It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without spending 
months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of dull and difficult 
grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces you to the 
language itself right away and you pick up the grammar almost 
unconsciously as you go along. 

There are no vocabularies to be learnt by heart, parrot fashion. 
You learn the words you need by using them and so that they 
stay in your mind without effort. 

There are no classes to attend. The new method enables you 
to learn a Foreign Language in your spare time, in your own 
home, and in from one-third to one-half the usual time. 

Here are a few examples of letters received from readers who 
have adopted this new method of learning languages : 

“‘T have learnt more French during the last three months 
from your Course than I learnt during some four or five years’ 
teaching on old-fashioned lines at school.” (S. 382.) 

“‘T have only been learning German for four months; now 
I can not only read it but also speak it well.” (G.M. 148.) 

“‘I can read and speak Spanish with ease, though it is less 
than six months since I began.” (S.M. 181.) 

‘‘T have obtained a remunerative post in the City solely 
on the merits of my Italian. I was absolutely ignorant of the 
language before I began your Course eight months ago.” 

(I.F. 121.) 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOK TO-DAY 


This wonderful new method of learning languages is explained 
in a little book entitled ‘‘ The Gift of Tongues.’’ There are four 
editions of this book. The first describes the new method of 
learning French; the second the new method of learning Ger- 
man; the third the new method of learning Spanish ; and the 
fourth the new method of learning Italian. 


You can have a free copy of any one of these by writing 
for it to-day to the Pelman Institute (Languages Dept.), 
117, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. State 
which edition (French, German, Spanish or Italian) you want, 
and a copy will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
Write, or call, to-day. 

Overseas*Branches: Paris, 35, Rue Boissy d’Anglas. NEW 
YORK, 71, West 45th Street. MELBOURNE, 396, Flinders Lane. 
DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI, 10, Alipore Road. 


\ The Gift op he Girt 
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TO WHAT RED HELL. By Percy Robinson. 38. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 


It is almost as thrilling to read Mr. Robinson’s successful 
play as to see it acted. The melodrama is delicately 
handled, and there is a good element of humour. That 
the play gives opportunity for some fine acting has already 
been proved ; in capable hands, melodrama and sentiment 
may always be sure of popularity; but ‘“‘ To What Red 
Hell”” may be taken as something more than these. 
Whether you read it, or whether you go and see it, it will 
make you ponder on the wisdom of hanging a man for 
murder—even if he has committed the crime. 


CONRAD TO A FRIEND: 150 Selected Letters from Joseph 
Conrad to Richard Curle. 10s. 6d. (Sampson Low.) 


This volume, uniform with Mr. Richard Curle’s ‘‘ Last 
Twelve Years of Joseph Conrad,” contains a number of 
notes, of which this is a fair specimen: ‘‘ Dear Curle, 
This is to tell you that we shall be at the Norfolk Hotel, 
Surrey Street, on Friday evening. Will you look us up ? 
Yours ever, J. Conrad.’”’ Each is solemnly printed with 
a page to itself. It would be interesting to know what 
purpose is supposed to be served by the publication of 
such trivialities. Unfortunately, mingled with these 
effusions and half buried by them, are letters of genuine 
interest and importance, so that the volume has to be 
taken as a whole for the sake of its better parts. The 
editor would do better service to the memory of his dead 
friend if he could cultivate a sense of values and proportion. 
A selection of the best letters in this volume would have 
made a delightful little book. The whole is worth very 
much less than a portion would have been. 


THE RIGHT HON. JOHN SINCLAIR, LORD PENTLAND, 
G.C.S.I. A Memoir by Lady "Pentland. 10s. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 


Lady Pentland has set out very fully the lifework of a 
public-spirited and honest man, who made many friends 
and rendered generous service to his native land, to his 
political party, to India, and to the British Empire. When 
he gave up soldiering with the 5th Lancers to enter Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal in 1892, Sinclair in no sense gave up 
to party what was meant for mankind. Toynbee Hall, 
whence so many distinguished careers have started, brought 
him into touch with social movements and philanthropic 
enthusiasms. At the bidding of the Prime Minister (Mr. 
Asquith) he surrendered his seat in the House of Commons 
and went to the Lords, “ in the interests of Scottish busi- 
ness’’; and “to vanish into the other House was like 
vanishing from real political life, and so the event prov 
Less than three years later—in 1911—Mr. Asquith was 
convinced that the Secretary for Scotland ought to be in 


Lord Pentland. 
From “‘ Memoir of Lord Pentland,” by Lady Pentlarfd (Methuen). 


one. 


the House of Commons, and proposed that Lord Pentland 
should resign his post in the Cabinet to become Governor 
of Madras. Again, putting public duty before personal 
considerations, the Prime Minister’s wish was deferred to, 
and Lord Sinclair departed to India. The War prolonged 
his stay till 1919 and he lived for six years after his return. 
In this memoir a faithful and sympathetic portrait is 
exhibited ; by the verdict recorded in these pages of a 
multitude of friends and acquaintances John Sinclair, Lord 
Pentland, was a thoroughly estimable man, sincere and 
disinterested. Such men are the salt of British politics. 


THE SONG OF GOLD AND OTHER POEMS. By Maimie A. 
Richardson. 3s. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Verses written in gay mood and verses written in grave 
mood are to be found in Miss Maimie A. Richardson’s 
“The Song of Gold and Other Poems.’”’ It is a very 
charming collection of poems. The author writes 
sensitively and often with a brevity that is uncommonly 
effective, as witness ‘‘ Forgotten ’’—the shortest poem in 
the book : 

“You are forgotten, little wife, who loved me ; 

I could not keep my faith when you were dead: 

So many lids drooped shy beneath my glances— 

“So many lips were red.” 
Miss Richardson seems keenly alive to the beauty and joy 
of life in her verses, yet is she hauntingly aware that “ love 
and beauty live but for a day.”” Her work is graceful and 
sincere. 


SOME TRIBAL ORIGINS, LAWS [AND CUSTOMS OF THE 
BALKANS. By M. E. Durham. Illustrated. 20s. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 

The tribal system survived intact in the Balkans until 
the twentieth century ; then, says Miss Durham, the Great 
War broke up the last of the tribes, and age-old laws, 
customs and ways of life began to pass away rapidly before 
the inflow of new ideas that came in the wake of the friendly 
or enemy invader. Miss Durham, who knows the Balkans 
as intimately as any writer living, has gathered the folk- 
lore of these small States, especially of Albania and Monte- 
negro, and chronicles in this intensely interesting book the 
traditions, superstitions, social systems, ancient laws and 
tribal customs of these peoples that are already fallen 
into disuse and, if they had not found a timely chronicler, 
while still there are survivors from the old order to pass 
on the fact and the legend that belonged to it, would soon 
be forgotten. This is a contribution to the study of 
anthropology and folk-lore of the highest interest and value. 


THE LITIGANTS. A Translation of ‘Les Plaideurs’’ of 
Jean Racine. By W. R. Dunstan. (Oxford University 
Press.) 

Mr. Dunstan calls his version of Racine’s unique essay 
in comedy “ an%experiment in rhymed anapests.”’ 
It is an interesting experiment and a successful 
The original of course was written, like 
the great tragedies, in the stately alexandrine 
measure. Mr. Dunstan’s metrical transposition 
has considerably speeded up the tempo of the 
play. But that is not to say that it is unfaithful 
to its spirit. Racine’s extravaganza on the mania 
for litigation is not far from the borderline be- 
tween comedy and farce. It will be remembered 
that it was originally intended for, though it was 
never played by, an Italian company of the Com- 
media dell’ arte, whose humour was of the knock- 
about variety. This version should make an ex- 
tremely vivacious entertainment, and is to be 
recommended to theatrical managers who find 
themselves gravelled by that dearth of good 
modern plays of which they are perpetually com- 
plaining. It is probable that the audience’s 
verdict would be that of Louis XIV and Moliére, 
who applauded the play, rather than that of the 
groundlings, who treated it coldly. For it is very 
amusing stuff, and Mr. Dunstan has done his work 
of translation, which must have been difficult, 
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admirably well. His dialogue goes back and forth as 
briskly and neatly as the ball on the centre court at 
Wimbledon, and he has been inspired with many happy 
turns of phrase, which it would be a pleasure to quote. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. Dunstan will next turn his atten- 
tion to Moliére. 


DRINKING SONGS AND OTHER SONGS. By W. R. Titterton. 
Introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 5s. (Cecil Palmer.) 

This is a difficult book to review, for to give any right 
idea of it one ought to quote a song in full, and not only 
the song but the music to it, which is also printed in the 
book. For as Mr. Chesterton says in his breezy intro- 
duction : ‘‘ These songs are intended to be sung; and not 
merely, in a base and mechanical manner, to be read. The 
reader who does not, on beholding the first few lines, 
instantly burst into song or into some sort of loud bellow- 
ing noise, is devoid of critical delicacy and finesse.’’ Mr. 
Chesterton says he has sung them himself, and that the 
author “‘ has led these choruses in many companies that 
I remember with gratitude and entertainment.” The 
songs have a jolly humour, a liveliness and lilt that set you 
singing them to yourself even while you read, and anyone 
who is fond of community singing and giving parties at 
this party-giving time of year will find them the very songs 
for such happy occasions. In the latter half of the book 
Mr. Titterton prints (some from his earlier volumes) nearly 
a score of his more serious songs in which the reader who 
has no voice will find delight and discover, if he does not 
know it already, that Mr. Titterton is, in his quieter moods, 
a poet alike of grace and tenderness and true emotional 
power. 


Books of the Month. 


From November [5th to December I5th. 
(Books reviewed in this Number are not included in list.) 


DEBRETT’S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE AND 
COMPANIONAGE, edited by Arthur G. H. Hesilrige (75s. ; 
Dean), has in the 1929 edition been brought carefully 
up to date, taking due note of new appointments and 
the many changes that events of the past year has 
necessitated in its records. In 1870 Debrett numbered 
only 1,384 pages; to accommodate the mass of varied 
and well arranged information it now supplies, the sizes 
of its type pages have been increased and the number of its 
pages has grown to over 3,400. There is no need to empha- 
sise the widespread value of an annual publication that 
has so long held its place among the reference books that 
are rightly spoken of as indispensable. 


It is a strange and somewhat poignant coincidence that 
brings THE STORY OF BUCKINGHAM PALACE, by 
Bruce Graeme (12s. 6d.; Dent), into being at a time when 
the interest of practically the whole world is focused on 
its owner. Behind its sombre and much criticised 
exterior, its dignified and elusive attitude, momentous 
history has consistently been in the making. And what 
a varied history it is that has been steadily evolving on 
that historic piece of ground. In order to get a complete 
picture Mr. Graeme takes us right back to the famous 
Mulberry Garden once situated there, that royal specula- 
tion with such a disappointing result, and then steadily 
pilots us through the different buildings, under various 
names, that have stood on the site. His accounts of the 
various occupants, royal and otherwise, interspersed with 
tales of the ambition, rivalry, romance, friendship, wisdom, 
knavery, etc., that surrounded them, are all most engagingly 
related. A history of Buckingham Palace is of necessity a 
history of some of England’s closest interests, and this is 
a most palatable way of imparting such. 

Georgians in a Georgian Town is the sub-title of AT 
CHELTENHAM SPA, by Edith Humphris and the late 
Captain E. C. Willoughby (10s. 6d.; Knopf), which gives 


Post Time 


is 


Adventure Time! 
By Anita Richmond 


“You're very excited, Norah. What’s the matter ? ’” 

“he time the postman came.” 

“ But—— 

““ Ah, there he is.” Norah jumped to her feet and ran 
to the front door. When she returned she bore a letter 
which she flourished triumphantly in her friend’s face. 

“It’s quite an adventure, nowadays,” she exclaimed. 

““T don’t understand,” said Marjorie. ‘‘ Besides, that 
letter isn’t for you. It’s addressed to Miss Blanche ——” 

““My pen name. This letter’s from an editor and 
She tore open the envelope. ‘‘ Yes, there’s a cheque. 
Ten beautiful guineas.” 


“For heaven’s sake explain, Norah. Don’t be so 
tantalising.” 


Norah sank into a chair, her eyes bright with excitement. ‘‘ I’m a real live author- 
ess, Marjorie. ReallyI am. I’ve been writing now for over a year, and I’ve made— 
simply pounds. You wouldn’t believe it.” She pointed across the room. “‘ See 
that bookcase ? That cost me three hours’ work—if it can be called work. Really 
it’s the most fascinating hobby imaginable.” 

“ But you, Norah !”’ exclaimed the other in amazement. ‘‘ Why you never——’” 

“IT know. That’s the wonderful thing about it. I never dreamt I could do it, 
although I always longed to be able to. One day I saw an advertisement of a corre- 
spondence course in article and story-writing, and sent for a copy of the prospectus.” 

“* And you joined ?’ 

“* Eventually I did. I doubted my ability to write; but the Course 
so friendly and helpful in their letters that I plucked up’ and enro! 

“* T don’t believe in those correspondence courses,” said Marjorie, shaking her head. 

“*T didn’t till I learnt more about this one. My dear, you wouldn’t believe the 
trouble they take. I hadn’t the foggiest notion how I should even start an article 
before I joined, yet two months afterwards the Director of Studies wrote and said 
that my last exercise would be up to standard if I revised it in a certain way, and he 
gave mee a lie list of papers to send it to.” 


The first it. I got two guineas. Since then I’ve sold nearly every- 
I've written. 


Y aay wonderful, Norah. I wish I could do it; but then, writers are 


‘i pom Rubbish | ! It’s a matter of training. If you can write a good letter, Sh. = 
learn to write ‘ copy’ for the papers—I’ll tell you. what Ill do, Marjorie, I 
and get the Institute’s new prospectus for you.’ 

The Institute ? ” 

“ The Regent Institute, Palace Gate.” 

“* But I couldn’t afford the fee, Norah.” 

“ It’s really quite reasonable, ‘and you can pay it in instalments. You might get 
it back in no time. I did within five months. Do let me get that_prospectus for 


‘ou. 

T’'ll think about it.’” 

“ Take my advice, Marjorie, and act now. I wish I hadn’t waited so long. I'd 
have earned pounds more.’ 

“all right, Norah.” Marjorie rose to her feet. She was quite enthusiastic by 
thistime. ‘“ Let’s send for it now, dear.” 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
Earn While You Learn 


Many striking parallels to the case of Norah are to be found 
in the records of the Regent Institute. -Some students 
have earned the fee several times over while taking the 
postal tuition in Journalism and Short Story Writing, 
One woman pupil reported that she had sold 55 articles 
within ten months of enrolment. 


Cut out and post the following coupon NOW, or write a simple 
request for the booklet addressed to the Regent Institute 
(Dept. 93P), Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


THE REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 93P), Regent Hou~e, Palace Gate, London, ws 


Please send me, free of charge and without any obligation 
on my part: 
(A copy of your INTERESTING BOOKLET, “‘ How to Succeed as 
riter, ’ describing your postal Courses and giving full details of the 
openings for new writers, together with evidence of substantial earnings 
by students in spare time. 
(6) Particulars of the moderate fee and the convenient terms of payment. 
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intimate and entertaining glimpses of the customs, manners 
and happenings of that period in the far-famed Spa. What 
an interesting galaxy of beauty, wit and audacity disports 
itself beneath the elm trees of the old Well Walk. A 
vastly intriguing panorama of royalties, dandies, actresses 
and a motley crowd of partisans pass across the range of 
vision, carrying the records through the multifarious 
stages to the present day. Considerable probing into all 
available sources, including the Harcourt Papers and the 
diaries of the diverting little Fanny Burney, “ Peter 
Pindar,”’ etc., has yielded a rich return, and the result is 
a colourful picture and a very engaging blending of social, 
political, literary and historical associations. Altogether it 
is a most comprehensive survey of old-time brilliance and 
present-day charm and activity. 


THE MINUTES, by A. R. Williams (7s. 6d.; Fowler 
Wright), were those of the Wallchester Branch of the Social 
Democratic Federation, afterwards the British Socialist 
Party. From the humblest beginnings, these amplified 
minutes record the progress and enterprise developed, until 
the Great War brought the Branch toa suddenend. Other 
stories follow—whimsical, tender, vigorous and spirited, 
with themes as varied as their treatment. 


If you are a lover of detective stories you do not require 
to be introduced to Superintendent Wilson, whose creators 
have made him almost as real and brilliant and universally 
popular as the demi-god, Sherlock Holmes. In SUPERIN- 
TENDENT WILSON’S HOLIDAY, by G. D. H. and M. Cole 
(7s. 6d.; Collins), we are kept spellbound by his further 
exploits in the discovery of crime, and each story is as 
crisp and dramatic as a story of this kind ought to be. 
Concentrating of necessity upon few characters and few 
clues, the authors contrive to baffle us with one mystery 
after another, and to surprise us with their ingenious 
solutions. If you want something snappy and exciting, 
you cannot do better than read how the remarkable 
superintendent spent both his leisure and working hours 
tracking down criminals in the interests of justice. 


ART 


Dent.—Artwork: The International Quarterly of Arts 
and Crafts. Edited by Herbert Wauthier. 2s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES-LETTRES 


Britisu Musician ” OrFice (Birmingham).—Franz Schu- 
bert: Sonnets and a Prose Anthology. Eva Mary 
Grew. 58. 

UNIvERSITY OF LonpDON PrEss.—Until Philosophers are 
Kings. Roger Chance. tos. 6d. 

YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS AND OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
Press. The Modern English Novel. Wilbur L. 
Cross. 4s. 6d. 


FICTION 
(Price 7s. 6d. each, except where otherwise indicated) 


AtteN & Unwin.—The Unforgiven. P. N. Krassnoff. 
Translated from the Russian by Olga Vitali and Vera 


Brooke. 12s. 6d. 
Braysprook & Dosson.—The Banana Skin. Edward 
Jacomb. 2s. 6d. 


BrRENTANOS.—Apple Sauce. Ina Michael. 

Cuatro & Winpus.—Armance. Stendhal. Translated by 
C. K. Scott Moncrieff. 

Coitins.—The Cluny Problem. A. Fielding.—The Velvet 
Hand. Hulbert Footner.—An Imperfect Lover. 
Robert Gore-Brown. 

CoNSTABLE.—Belinda. Hilaire Belloc. 6s. 

PETER Davies.—The Robber Band. Leonhard Frank. 

ForTUNE Press.—The Unknown Quantity. ‘‘ Gilbert 
Mauge.” Translated from the French by Shane 
Leslie. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Pilgrims of Adversity. William McFee.— 
The Splendid Journey. Honore Willsie Morrow. 
5s. 


HoppER & StouGcuton.—The Roaring River. William 
MacLeod Raine. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS Ltp.—Weird Stories. 2s. 6d. 


Joun LanzE,—The Silver Stallion. 
Illustrated by Frank C. Papé. 
Folly. Muriel Hine. 

Joun Lonc.—The Grey Sheep. Halliwell Sutcliffe-—As 
an Eagle Swoops. A. G. Hales. 

ELkiIn MatHews & Marrot.—Dragonflies. 
Gibson. 

Crecit PALMER.—The Broken Lily. E. N. Hackett. 

SKEFFINGTON.—’Ere! Wish Wynne. 3s. 6d. 


James Branch Cabell. 
25s.—The Ladder of 


Andrew G. C. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AND TRANSLATIONS 
(Non-Fiction) 

ALLEN & Unwin.—The Oresteia. Translated into English 
Rhyming Verse by Gilbert Murray. 7s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—The Loeb Classic Library. 8 vols. Ios. 
each. 

Joun Lane.—Antonin Dvorak. Karel Hoffmeister. Trans- 

* lated by Rosa Newmarch. 6s. 

UNIVERSITY OF WIsCONSIN.—Miracula Sancte Virginis 
Marie. Elsie F. Dexter. $1.00.—History of the 
Byzantine Empire. A. A. Vasiliev. Vol. I. Trans- 
lated from the Russian by Mrs. S. Ragozin, $3.00. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Outline History of the Japanese 
Drama. Frank Alanson Lombard. 16s. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PREss.—More Boys and Girls of 
History. Rhoda and Eileen Power. 7s. 6d. 

JONATHAN CAPE.—The Chosen Four. John Theodore 
Tussaud.—Lotus and Pyramid. Constance Sitwell. 
5s. 

Joun Lane.—William Prince of Orange. Marjorie Bowen. 
18s.—Musings of an Old Shikari. Colonel A. I. R. 
Glasjurd. 18s.—The Solent and the Southern Waters. 
H. Alker Tripp. 8s. 6d. 

METHUEN.—Persian Days. Copley Amory, Junr. 
—Erasmus the Reformer. L. Elliott Binns. 
Inigo Jones. J. Alfred Gotch. 12s. 6d. 

Nasu & Grayson.—The World’s History. Lady Tyrrell. 


Ios. 6d. 


6s. 
ARTHUR STOCKWELL.—An Apostle of Healing. Hector 
Waylen. 2s. 6d. 


WIsHART.—The High Pyrenees. Becket Williams. 7s. 6d. 


JUVENILE 


NIsBET.—Yvette in the U.S.A. With Titania’s Palace. 
Major Sir Nevile Wilkinson, K.C.V.O. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
ALLEN & Unwin.—A Primer of Book-Collecting. John T. 
Winterich. 7s. 6d. 


CARSWELL (Belfast).—Ulster: Its Archeology and Antiqui- 
ties. Henry Cairnes Lawlor, M.A., M.R.I.A. 6s. 
County Press (Newport, I.0.W.).—The History of Luton 

and Its Hamlets. William Austin. 15s. 

Derent.—The Mechanics of Singing. Edgar T. Evetts and 
Robert A. Worthington. 6s. 

THE EFFICIENCY MaGazinE.—Climbing Up. Herbert N. 
Casson. 5s. 

Ecoist Press.—The Definition of The Godhead. Dora 
Marsden. 

HEINEMANN.—Alge: An Anthology of Phrases. Col- 
lected by Maurice Baring. 2s. 6d.—The Machine of 
Life. Ethel Browning, M.D. 5s. 

IL1FFE.—Photograms of the Year: 
F. J. Mortimer, F.R.P.S. 5s. 

HERBERT JENKINS.—How to Identify Old China. Mrs. 
Willoughby Hodgson. 7s. 6d. 

LoncmMans.—The Motor Mechanism of Plants. Sir 
Jagadis Chunder Bose. 21s. 

McBriweE (New York).—Paul Green. Barrett H. Clark. 

Joun Murray. Days of Fear. Frank Gallagher. 5s. 

NEWNES.—1929 Tit-Bits Year Book. 1s. 
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PALMER.—The Teachings of Freemasonry. Essex 
Master.’”’ 5s.—The Lure of Sussex. R. Thurston 
Hopkins. 3s. 6d. 

PARTRIDGE.—Wireless, the Modern Magic Carpet. 
Stranger. 3s. 6d. 

R1pER.—The General Book of the Tarot. A. E. Thierens, 
Ph.D. 6s.—The Mysteries of Britain. Lewis Spence. 
Ios. 6d. 

SHELDON PreEss.—From a Bird-Lover’s Diary. Arthur 
Astley. 7s. 6d. 

Sipcwick & JacKson.—Present-Day Prose. Chosen by 
E. A. Greening Lamborn. 3s. 


Ralph 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


PRIVATELY PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR.—Zenobia, Queen 
of Palmyra. Douglas Jackson Boyle. 

CAYME Press.—The Axe of Brandomar. George Graveley. 
2s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN.—Adam’s Opera. Clemence Dane. 6s. 

OxForRD UNIVERSITY PrEss.—A Miniature History of 
Music. Percy A. Scholes. Is. 6d. 

PutNnaMs.—To What Red Hell. Percy Robinson. 5s. 

SipGwick & JacKson.—His Majesty. Harley Granville- 


Barker. 5s. 
WELLS GARDNER.—Alicia and the Twilight. Margaret 
Sackville. 7s. 6d. 


POETRY 


ALLEN & Unwin.—Mystic Lyrics from the Indian Middle 
Ages. Free transcription by Paul Althano. Rendered 
into English by R. T. Gribble. 5s. 

ATKINSON (Ulverston).—The Red Rose of Lancashire. 
T. E, Casson. 

BLACKWELL.—A Book of Lancing Verse. 4s. 6d. 

CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PreEss.—God and the Mind of 
Man. E. K. Ellis. Is. 

St. CATHERINE Press.—April. S.L.Bensusan. 4s. 

CoBDEN-SANDERSON.—Half a Hundred Epigrams. H.V. F. 
Somerset. 2s. 6d. 

PETER Davies.—Poems Upon Several Occasions by 
Persons of Quality. Edited by R. D. 3s. 6d. 

Joun Lane.—Poems. Ruby Boardman. 6s. 

Mascot Press (Amersham).—Out of the World’s Medley. 
C. Elvey Cope. 2s. 6d. 

ELKIN MatHEws & MArrot.—Scattered Leaves. A. E. 
Wood. 3s. 6d.—French Windows. M. Bartleet. 
3s. 6d.—Pyrenean Cameos. W. J. M. Wells. 2s. 6d. 
—In a Green Shade. George Montagu, Earl of Sand- 
wich. 5s. 

OxForD UNIVERSITY Press.—Arachne. Amos Niven 
Wilder. 9s.—The Oxford Book of Regency Verse, 
1798-1837. Chosen by H. S. Milford. 8s. 6d. 

PorpoisE Press.—The Rook Shoot. J.C. Grant. 3s. 6d. 
—The Loud-Speaker and Other Poems. Christine 
Orr. 3s. 6d. 

ScHOLARTIS PrEss.—Complaints. Edmund Spenser. 7s. 6d. 

WIsHART.—Invocations to Angels. Edgell Rickwood. 5s. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


ALLENsoN.—A Pilgrim’s Calendar. Arranged by Constance 
M. Whishaw. 3s. 6d.—Springs of Water. Rev. 
Douglas M. Joss. 5s. 

PicKERING & INGLIs.—The Epistle to the Romans. Dr. 
H.C. G. Moule. 5s. 

SIMPKIN MarRSHALL.—The Life and Teaching of Christ. 
Reginald Ponsonby. 7s. 6d. 


REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


Dent.—Duchy Edition of the Tales and Romances of Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch : True Tilda—The White Wolf, 
etc. Vols. xxi and xxii. 38. 6d. each. 

IncpeN & GRANT.—The Dunciad of To-Day and The 
Modern ZZsop. Benjamin Disraeli. Introduction by 
Michael Sadleir. tos. 6d. 

THE LIBRARIAN ”’ (Gravesend) AND SIMPKIN MARSHALL.— 
A Dickens Dictionary. Alex. J. Philip. 21s. 

Reapers’ Liprary. The Bondman. Hall Caine. 6d. 


A Complete 
Book Service 


Whether you require the latest or a recent publication, new; or a book 
that is now out of print ; or a fine set of the works of an esteemed author ; or 
a first edition or other rare book—Foyles can supply all your require- 
ments. In twenty-five departments there are 1,250,000 vols. (new, 
second-hand, out-of-print and rare) on every conceivable subject. Call 
and look over the carefully classified stock at leisure; or write outlining 
requirements and interests, when suitable catalogues (25 issued) will be sent. 


Send for a copy (gratis) of “Franz Schubert: 
The Man and his Music” 


Including the Best Books on his Life and Works, a list of all his 
Compositions, ani a selection of Gramophone Records. 


FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


119—125, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2 


PROFITS AND THE PEN 


By HUGH TUITE 


Author of ‘‘The Secret of the Blue Vase,” etc. etc. 


A volume of helpful advice, practical inform- 

ation and stimulating exercises, on how to 

write stories and articles that sell. Highly 

commended by Michael Joseph, Ian Hay, Sir 

Geo. Sutton (formerly Chairman, Amalgamated 
2 Press, Ltd.), etc. 2 


From all Booksellers, 3/6 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO., LTD. 


Kern House, 36-38, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


Never 


neglect a one 
Cold INHALANTS 


T the first sign of stuffiness, the first dry feelin 

> the back of the throat, put mp es of 

Vapex on your handkerchief. Breathe the vapour. 
Notice how it becomes stronger and stronger as 
you inhale. You feel it coursing through the air 
Passages of the nose and throat, searching out the 
germs and depriving them of their power for mis- 
chief. Congestion is quickly broken up and the 
whole respiratory system stimulated. 

Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- per bottle 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. Bardsley Vale, Lancs. 


V.48 
a 


THE WRITER’S OWN MAGAZINE. 


fe JOURNAL that appeals to all writers— both to the established author 
and to the beginner. Instructive and helpful articles, illustrated 
interviews with leading novelists. symposiums by famous authors, a series 
on ‘“‘How to Write Short Stories.’ etc Competitions with Cash Prizes. 
Contributions invited and paid for. Monthly, 6d.; 7/6 per annum, 
Specimen free. Arthur H. Stockwell Ltd., 29, Ludgate Hill, 


London. 


WANTED, Seton’s “LIVES OF GAME 
ANIMALS,” Vol. 3.—Curtis Brown, Ltd., 
6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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BOOKS FOR YOUNG READERS. 


THE WINGED TREES. 
By MarjorizE Bowen. With illustrations. 6s. (Black- 
well.) 


When we saw the name of Marjorie Bowen on the title 
page of this book we felt sure that the story would be 
excellent. It is. It is a tale for boys, and holds all the 
right ingredients for a boy’s book, handled with finished 
skill. It begins in a quiet way with a young boy learning 
geography by the help of a big globe, his sleepy, scantly 
interested tutor sitting by. Sibbald is the boy’s name, 
and Sibbald’s father, owner of the estate and the house in 
which the lonely boy lives, has long been in foreign parts 
and seldom communicated with his home. Then one day 
comes a sinister-looking uncle, who tells the boy that the 
father is dead and that he, Sibbald, is not rightly the heir, 
but merely a gipsy boy adopted through charity. From 
the uncle’s harsh talk Sibbald guesses that there is a plan 
afoot to sail with him to Barbary and there sell him for 
aslave. For the story is laid in times when such an action 
was possible. Sibbald in horror runs away, and the life 
that follows is a whirl of adventure for him. He meets 
good friends and he sails to wonderful lands, and the 
narrative of it all will we think win from its readers the 
verdict that it is worthy to be put on the shelf beside 
“ Treasure Island.” 


EXPELLED FROM ST. MADERNS. 
By E. M. Cuannon. With illustrations. (Nisbet.) 


Here we have a schoolgirl story of rather an unusual 
kind, for running through it we feel a malign influence 
working to bring about, purposely, the downfall of a 
hitherto deservedly popular school. It is mainly by the 
absolute “‘ straightness ’’ of a new girl, our heroine, Dorothy 
Grayling, that the evil is exposed in the long run, but before 
that happy ending is reached many a girl had been reduced 
to utter misery, to a secret unhappiness which no one 
was able tofathom. Even Miss Chilcott, the head mistress, 
was being worn down to a state bordering on a nervous 
breakdown. St. Maderns was a pleasant school in spite 
of the secret evil running through it, and it makes a 
pleasant, wholesome tale which will appeal to girls. 


THE TWINS MAKE GOOD. 


dl 7 BaLpwin. With illustrations. 3s. 6d. (Cham- 
Ts. 

May Baldwin’s name on the title page of a book stands 
for a delightful story for girls, which boys and other people 
can enjoy also. This is not a school story, though some 
school comes into it, but it is concerned with an exceptional 
pair of twins, about fourteen years old, who when we meet 


them are facing life with a very delicate father and mother, 


and inadequate means. Adventures come thick 
and fast, each one testing and moulding the 
nature of the twins. From the first chapter, 
where we find the family in anxiety and peril, to 
the last, where we find it in comfort, and with 
a sufficient income, the twins are learning to 
“make good.’’ An excellent story. 


TALES OF TOYTOWN. 


By S. G. HuLME BEAMAN. 5s. 
(Oxford University Press.) 


There are many kinds of books for children, 
but not many so clever and amusing as this. 
When you come across a really original book, 
something droll and full of character, you want 
to go and proclaim it from the house-tops. 
“Tales of Toytown’”’ is the sort that ought to 
be proclaimed from the house-tops, it is so 
brimming with quaint, delicious humour, and 
the inhabitants of Toytown are so solemnly 
alive, so self-important and gloriously ridiculous. 
Perhaps the funniest thing in the book is ‘‘ The 
Tale of the Inventor,”’ telling how he invented a 
clockwork train and forgot to invent anything 
to make it stop. But Ernest the Policeman is 
the most delightful character, and we are glad 
the author gave him a chapter to himself at the 
end. Mr. Beaman has done the pictures as well 
as the story, and they suit the story perfectly 
both in style and colouring. 


THE CRISIS IN CAMP KEEMA. 
By Este OXENHAM. 5s. (Chambers.) 


“We are limited to twenty members.” 
“Twenty. Butwhy?” ‘ She doesn’t know what 
we are yet, Storm,” Jane said, laughing. ‘‘ You’ve 
begun at the wrong end.” ‘‘ We’re a Camp 
Fire,”’ said Maribel hastily. ‘‘ And Miss Moore 
Odakota is our Guardian.’ This is an extract 
from a very agitated sort of tale about Camp 
Keema, the “‘ Camp that Faces the Wind,” the 
camp of girls who want to see things through 


“Down the path came the Camp Fire Girls.” always without"whining. The Camp Fire group 


From “ The Crisis in Camp Keema.” By Elsie Oxenham (Chambers). 


have a difficult time; they lose their Guardian 
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and the Girl Guides went to absorb 
them. In fact there is a good deal of 
rivalry shown between the Guides and 
the other set throughout the book, 
but most of the chief characters in- 
finitely prefer Camp Fire to Guiding. 


THE HOUSE IN THE 
CLOUDS. 


By Mrs. MALcotm Mason. 3s. 6d. 
(Saville.) 


A charming book of verses for 
and about children is ‘‘ The House 
in the Clouds,’ by Mrs. Malcolm 
Mason. It has in it some of the magic 
of childhood, and is obviously written 
by one who loves and understands 
children thoroughly. Full of quaint 
fancies that will please the mind of 
the reader, the verses have a swing 
and rhythm that will greatly appeal 
to the ear. Mrs. Malcolm Mason 
writes with imagination and kindliness, 
in a simple, direct way which is re- 
freshing to meet with in a children’s 
book. ‘‘ The House in the Clouds ”’ 
should quickly become a _ nursery 
favourite. 


PEPPER AND CO. 


By EstHEerR E. Enock. 2s. 6d. 
(Pickering & Inglis.) 


Messrs. Pickering & Inglis publish 
a Golden Crown series of stories for 
the young, a wonderfully cheap set of 
books, including that ancient but ever- 
lastingly interesting tale ‘‘ Ministering 
Children,” by Maria Charlesworth. 
Also there is ‘‘ The Basket-Maker’s 
Shop ”’ by the same author, and ‘‘ Andy 
Man,” by Miss Amy Le Feuvre. 
“Pepper and Co.,”’ by E. E. Enock, 
has a very large sale and is also in- 
cluded in this half-crown issue. Pepper, 
otherwise Evangeline St. Légiers, was 
the most perplexing girl. She was 
“hot tempered, uncontrolled, full of 
impulse and elusive as a bit of quicksilver and yet most 
lovable withal.” ‘The story is out of date, but better 
than most modern tales, lively and well knit ; sentimental ; 
with a religious tone. 


THE MAGIC PAWNSHOP. 
By FIetp. 6s. (Dent.) 


We have often read of magic, but in this charming 
children’s story, which obviously hails from America, we 
have the most enchanting description of it. Imagine 
little-girl heroine Prinda looking after Miss Minerva’s 
Magic Pawnshop for her. Bending over three little phials 
of the glorious and precious stuff. ‘‘ One showed bright 
red against the light, and its label proclaimed it to be 
‘ Especially effective in cases of heart trouble or seriously 
impaired affections.’ The vivid green contents of the 
next one were to be used only ‘ In case of Startling Events,’ 
so it was the yellow bottle, with its simple words, ‘ A sure 
cure™ for Indifference,’ that she chose.’”’” When the cork 
came out, Prinda’s nose quivered to a most tantalising 
scent: spices and salt sea (this we guessed); and even 
a hint of tobacco and hot roasted peanuts (of this we had 
no idea). It is a brilliantly pretty comedy; and children 
and grown-ups will cherish it. 


AN 
\ 

BX be 


“*Carrying her dripping burden.” 


From “The Treasure Cave.” Compilediand edited by, Lady Cynthia Asquith. (Jarrolds.) 


Reviewed last month. 


THE SECOND TRAIL. 
6s. (Basil Blackwell.) 


The second of the “ Trail ’’ series shows that its editors 
are attempting to reach a very high unconventional stan- 
dard indeed. There is hardly anything about Guides in 
the book ; and the verses are all desperate attempts at the 
whimsical and original. Ianthe Jerrold’s rhymes about the 
Sultan and Nabob are the best. The stories are a degree 
better than one finds in the ordinary Annual—though 
just how much pains is bestowed on some of those rather 
despised Annuals it would surprise folk to discover. Here 
we have Miss Mabel Marlowe in rather serious vein; 
Marjorie Bowen, very romantic, and un-Guidelike, Mr. 
Boumphrey very cheerful in the record of a Mr. Bell who 
did some effective conjuring on a desert island. There is 
also Mr. Hugh Chesterman in historical vein : 


“Queen Anne died, and they made a plan of her 
Family tree, and found it bare. 
So England said to the House of Hanover: 
‘Have you a King or Queen to spare?’” 


By the way, the pictures in this volume are noticeably 
good. 
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STAND FAST, WYMONDHAM! 
By A. L. Happon. 3s. 6d. (Warne.) 


For those of us who, in spite of Mr. Alec Waugh’s 
remonstrances, still like our stories of school life to be 
set in the Talbot Baines Reed manner, ‘“‘ Stand Fast 
Wymondham!” will specially appeal. The author, Mr. 
A. L. Haydon, as an old editor of The Boy's Own Paper 
should, has brought us back to the atmosphere of ‘‘ The 
Fifth Form at St. Dominic’s”’ and ‘‘ The Willoughby 
Captains.” It is a rattling good yarn, and if it burkes 
some of the issues of boy life, there are readers who will 
think none the worse of it for that. After all, sport and 
high spirits do make up a great part of existence at school, 
and Mr. Haydon uses his material admirably. This book 
will make an excellent present. 


THE LITTLE REGIMENT. 
By D. H. Parry. 2s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


During his military researches Mr. D. H. Parry came 
across the record of “ The Little Regiment ’’—a child’s cadet 
corp known as the ‘‘ Regiment Royal Dauphin ”’ formed by 
Louis the Sixteenth. It was dressed in the gorgeous uniform 
of the Guards ; it posted guards in miniature sentry boxes, 
and its Colonel-in-Chief was the Dauphin himself. Mr. Parry 
seems fantastically enough to have thought that this was 
the prototype of our Scout movement. He also appears to 
consider that the regiment so formed, with its watchword of 
loyalty to the king, might, if it had come into existence a 
little earlier, have stayed the landslide of the French Revolu- 
tion—which proves, we are afraid, that however considerable 


“The battle began and raged furiously.” 
From “ The Head Girl of the Chalet School.” By E. M. Brent-Dyer (Chambers). 


his military researches have been, he has missed 
completely the economic basis of history. But 
in “‘ The Little Regiment” he has written a very 
exciting and romantic story of the traditional 
revolutionary kind—in which Louis the Sixteenth 
and the émigrés get all the reverence and the pity, 
and those unpleasant Bolsheviks, whose hunger 
set the landslide moving, are the villains of the 
piece. 


THE HEAD-GIRL OF THE 
CHALET SCHOOL. 


By M. Brent-DYER. 


With illustrations, 
3s. 6d. (Chambers.) 


It was rather a risky experiment to make Grizel 
Cochrane head girl of the school. There were other 
girls who could have taken the position—more 
level-headed girls; but the young head mistress 
knew what was needed to mould Grizel’s nature; 
she knew too that before another year had passed 
the girl would be out of her care, and she did 
not know what influences she might come under. 
So the experiment was tried. And at first, while 
still on holiday, something happened to make all 
concerned doubt the wisdom of the decision. But 
in the chapters that follow we see Grizel faced 
by unexpected adventures and trying circum- 
stances, but we see her “‘ making good.’’ This 
story holds that wonderful charm which a story 
about a school in another country always does 
hold for English girls. 


MEGGY MAKES HER MARK. 
38. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


_ Just as at one time wise aunts and uncles would 
choose a book by L. T. Meade for a favourite 
«el niece, knowing they could not go far wrong with 


By CHRISTINE CHAUNDLER. 


S| that name on the cover, so do the wise aunts and 


uncles of this generation look for the name of 
Christine Chaundler. It solves all their difficulties, 
for they know they are getting a brisk, lively story, 
full of honour and sport and pluck and character, 
such a story as every schoolgirl revels in. ‘‘ Meggy Makes 
Her Mark”’ is in every way worthy of Miss Chaundler’s 
high reputation. Meggy is a “ limb of a girl,” the terror 
of the village in which she lives, the ringleader of a gang 
of boys. When a wealthy relative offers to pay for her 
schooling at the local High School, Meggy is overjoyed, 
but she enters the school as a black sheep and from the 
beginning gets into one scrape after another. But Miss 
Chaundler rounds off an enthralling story delightfully 
by letting her little heroine entirely vindicate herself and 
become not only a credit to the school but the most popular 
girl in it. 


THE KING'S LEGACY. 
2s. 6d. (Sheldon Press.) 


This admirable story of the French Revolution is the 
work of one who is handicapped by total deafness—a fact 
that makes her handling of dialogue, the varying tone and 
style she gives it, and her insight into human character 
exceptionally remarkable. Not only has Miss Whitehead 
a thorough grasp of the stormy period of which she writes, 
she also has an exciting tale to tell and knows how to 
tell it. Amid the turmoil and bloodshed, she sets the 
peaceful and strangely silent deaf and dumb institution 
which plays such a large-part in the history of little Charles 
Louis, Duc de Normandie, son of the ill-fated monarchs 
of France; and she seeks to explain the mystery of that 
heir to the throne. The book is ostensibly for boys and 
girls, but the difficulties which the author has so tri- 
umphantly overcome will make it of interest to older 
readers also. 


By Kate WHITEHEAD. 
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HODDER and 


STOUGHTON 


ARTHUR MEE 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR WITH ARTHUR MEE 
15,000 COPIES ALREADY PRINTED 


ARTHUR MEE'’S 
CHILDREN’S HOUR 


Poems Stories - Rhymes Pictures 


Here is something for that rich and wonderful hour when we are leaving the busy hour 


of the day for the hours of the night, when all mankind goes far away: 
that great hour between light and dark. 


will love for ages. 


it is the book for 
Here are things that children have loved and 


“One of the very best gifts which can be shared by the boys and 
girls of the family is Arthur Mee’s ‘Children’s Hour.’ 


The selections of both prose and 


verse are remarkably well chosen, and the illustrations are reproductions of famous 


pictures. 


Mr. Mee contributes a charming preface ‘The Lovely Hour’. 
‘Of the children’s books in the new autumn lists, I 
greater permanent value than Arthur Mee's ‘Children’s Hour’. 


"—Sunday Times. 
know of none more attractive or of 
"—Nottingham Journal. 

Illustrated in Gravure. 7/6 net 


ARTHUR MEE'S 
CHILDREN’S SHAKESPEARE 


SECOND VOLUME: NOW READY 


. Here is the Shakespeare, free from subtlety 
and coarseness, who can take hold of a child's atten- 
tion and provide hours of infinite delight.’’—Daily 
Telegraph. ‘We can heartily recommend a_ work 
which was needed, never more so than at the present 
time."’"—Sheffield Telegraph. ‘‘Every child, every 


parent, and every teacher owes a deep debt of grati- 


tude to Mr. Arthur Mee for the great series of 
children’s books which stand to his name and ‘The 
Children's Shakespeare’ must be placed very high 
amongst them. These two volumes, well printed and 
superbly illustrated with reproductions of famous 
pictures, are an invaluable contribution to children’s 
literature.""—Public Opinion. 


Illustrated in Gravure. 7/6 net 


R. L. MEGROZ 


COMPILES A MOST MOVING ANTHOLOGY 


FOR FATHERS 


A book of domestic letters with extracts from diaries, 
histories and biographies. Compiled and edited by 
R. L. Mégroz. Surely it will be said that in this de- 
lightful anthology of letters Mr. Mégroz has rendered 
a service to literature and life. There are letters of 
advice from pompous fathers and friendly fathers, 
from egoistic fathers and unselfish fathers. The book 
is interesting collectively, because it illustrates how 
little we have changed in essentials through the ages. 
“This book is at once a whispering gallery of shy 
hearts, and a fascinating assembly of men and 
children in their most appealing moods. The book 
makes interesting and diverting reading.'’—Aberdeen 
Press. 7/6 net 


MAURICE HUTTON 


A NEW CHALLENGE 
TO CONVENTIONAL THINKING 


ALL THE RIVERS 
RUN INTO THE SEA 


Principai Hutton has gained a distinguished place 
among essayists with ‘‘The Greek Point of View’’ and 
“Many Minds."” ‘Dr. Maurice Hutton’s book of 
scintillating addresses is full of the zest of life. The 
author enjoys airing a lively idea in the fight for a 
better world.'"—Northern Echo. 12/6 net 


ROBERT BLATCHFORD'S 


TOUCH OF GENIUS” 


SAKT’S BOWL 


His essays are delightful. ‘Over everything he writes 
there brood a mellow serenity and a kindly content. 
He has passed the limit of three-score years and ten, 
and has seen the world turned upside down, and half 
the old standards of conduct and mentality go by the 
board; and yet he finds life abundantly worth living, 
and accounts every day the bringer of new interests 
and consolations. It would be difficult to imagine a 
happier state of mind. These essays are of the most 
companionable character.’"—Daily Telegraph. ‘Mr. 
Blatchford's lively . . . essays on such varied subjects 
as ‘Cats and Cattishness,’ ‘Holidays—Pleasant and 
Unpleasant,’ ‘The Soul of the Prayer Book,’ ‘When 
Our Daughters Rule,’ and many another. He is.... 
always readable.""—Daily News. 6/- net 


JAMES OLIVER 
CURWOOD'S 


STORY OF HIS OWN LIFE’S ADVENTURES 


THE GLORY OF 
LIVING 


“Work is happiness. Work is life. 
And work, in the end, must be our heaven.’’ Such is 
the creed and philosophy that was Curwood’s. In this 
book he lets us into many secrets—his youthful 
privations, his struggles for self-expression, and, 
above all, his love of constructive, clean, wholesome, 
work. 8/6 net 


Work is God. 
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ADMIRAL CAMPBELIS 


‘““AMAZING STORY OF THE ‘Q’ BOATS”’ 


MYSTERY SHIPS 


“I can imagine no more effective 
antidote for that not uncommon com- 
plaint which manifests itself in the 
belief that the British race is deca- 
dent, and more or less ‘going to pot’ 
all round, than the perusal of ‘My 
Mystery Ships.’ For here is an ac- 
count of perhaps the most thrilling 
and dramatic chapter of the whole of 
the Great War from the sea side, told 
by one of those principally concerned, 
with a sailor-like simplicity and 
directness worthy of the Hakluyt tra- 
dition. An entrancing book.”—Punch. 
“Of all the exploits and great adven- 
tures of the greatest war in history, 


few have attracted more public inter- 
est and curiosity than those of the 
‘mystery’ or ‘Q’ ships. An enthralling 
book.”—Morning Post. ‘As stirring a 
story as any that the war has pro- 
duced.”—Liverpool Post. ‘‘We have 
had to wait ten years for the story of 
Britain’s ‘Q’ ships, told by the most 
famous Commander in that amazing 
service, but no story was more worth 
waiting for.”—Evening News. ‘‘Those 
who are in search of a vivid but truth- 
ful account of stirring adventure at 
sea may be advised to turn to this 
book.”—Daily Mail. 

Illustrated, 20/- net 


gt CHARM OF BIRDS 
VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODON 


With 21 Woodcuts GIBBINGS 
‘“Cenveys to us something of a personality which, when we shut the book, we feel the 


better for having been with. 


This happy book’ (and it is beautifully decorated ) comes 


to one, as did the singing- wren that flew over the author's fishing cottage on a summer's 


morning, ‘like a 


12/6 net 


“‘MAJ.-GEN. SIR CHARLES MAYNARD’S 


BOOK IS OF GREAT VALUE BOTH TO THE PUBLIC AND 
TO HISTORIANS’ ’—Ma,.-Gen. SiR AsTON, K.c.B. 


THE MURMANSK VENTURE 


“The task of enlightening the public regarding 
Murmansk has been taken in hand by the man best 
= ualified for it. He has carried out his work well.”’— 
he Times Literary Supplement. ‘‘This is a record 
of courage, endurance and good leadership which will 
have its place in military annals. Even non- military 
readers may study it with profit for the gallant spirit 
it reveals.""—Manchester Guardian. “This is an over- 
due but none the less welcome contribution to a wider 
and deeper knowledge of the World War. Perhaps 
it is as well that General Maynard waited so long 
before writing his book. For one can hardly conceive 


that his feelings were as temperate as is now his ex- 
pression. By this restraint he carries conviction, while 
the affairs he relates are so redolent of interest that 
no vividness of language is necessary to enliven the 
story.""—Captain B. H. Liddell Hart in the Daily 
Telegraph. ‘It is the sort of adventurous side-show 
that has always seemed to be a particularly British 
speciality, and much of the book reads much like one 
of Mr. Buchan’s romances ... a most interesting and 
lively account of a thoroughly unconventional and 
little-known episode."—Glasgow Herald. 
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